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T hurtles across the Atlantic between 

dawn and dinner-time . . . a giant cargo- 

carrying flying boat with a freight-car load 
of what it takes to smash an enemy. 

This, Mr. Hitler—is a picture of a refrig- 
erator and an automobile going to war. 

Not by ones or twos—but in fleets—these 
Vought-Sikorskys will soon be sailing from 
‘Nash-Kelvinator assembly lines—to fly the 
fight and might of the U. S. Navy. 


And when they stretch their wings around 
this world, there will be proud new Navy 
Corsairs to protect them—new fighting 
ships that can fly the wings off any Axis 
*plane now known! 

The Corsair, too, carries the colors of 
Nash-Kelvinator. Its powerful 2,000 h.p. 


A REFRIGERATOR ANDO AN AUTOMOBILE 
CGOTOWAR/ 





super-charged high-altitude engine is a 
quantity assignment for men who have 
already built thousands of propellers for the 
Axis-blasting fliers of the United Nations. 


This is just a sample, Mr. Hitler, of our 
1943 models. Just a picture of what one 
company is doing—in meeting and beating 
a production schedule four times greater 
than our best peace-time year. And all 
America’s in the fight—buying War Bonds, 
getting in thescrapmetal—in this wartowin! 


So your happy dreams are about over, 
Adolf—a Nazi nightmare is turning true. 
The wings of vengeance are coming—from 
the west! 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
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FINE CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCTS 
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YES, THERE'S REAL HONEY in Imperial. Good enough to eat! This Imperial 
Honey Formula made these pipes dear tothe hearts of smokers every- 
where. It eliminates “breaking-in” entirely {r6m pipe-smoking. First draw 
is mild, smooth and good! 


WERE’S HOW HONEY IS PUT IN the pipes. A true picture 
of the Imperial Honey-Formula Spray. which coats the 
walls of the bowl permanently, so honey will mingle 
with the tobacco and form a beautifully-cured “cake*’ 
This insures a sweet, satisfying smoke, no matter. 
what tobacco you use. It's smooth and mild on the 
first smoke—and keeps getting more mellow. 














and for $1, there’s the standard YELLO-BOLE 
also sprayed with real honey 


These $1 Yello-Bole Pipes, also Honey-Treated, smoke 
sweet, without breaking-in, and stay sweet and mild. 
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Admiral William V. Pratt rs) 
Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua 7 
Cover—This British Admiralty photo shows seas 

breaking over the turret of the Duke of York, as 

she fires her big guns. Two of her sister ships, the 

Anson and the Howe, are the newest members of 

the King George V class to join the British Navy 


and seek their chance to challenge the Nazi battle- 
ship Tirpitz. (For story, see page 21.) 
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LETTERS 


Draft in Texas © 


Either the box “Your Draft Prospects” in the 
Sept. 14 Newsweek is in error, or there is 
something badly wrong in Texas. Married men, 
some with children, are now being heavily draft- 
ed in Texas. Why should married men there 
go in August and September of 1942 and not go 
in other states until next year? 





E. B. Grimes 
White Deer, Texas 


Apparently the instances Mr. Grimes cite 
constitute the overlapping about which News- 
WEEK warned in its box on draft trends, which 
was merely a general indication of draft chances, 
without regard for local conditions. Selective 
Service officials admit that many married men 
are being taken in Texas. They deny that thos 
with children are being drafted, though a fev 
may have been caught by a change from finan 
cial to family dependency. Behind the Tex 
situation lie the facts that (1) it is a patriote 
state and draft boards attempt to fill thet 
quotas without arguing with Washington; (2) 
heavy enlistments left the state with few sings 
men to be drafted; (3) it is not an industrid 
state, so there have been few such deferments 


NEWSWEEK. 
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IS HE DOOMED BY THE J“ coLUMN? 


To this Marine, war is no newspaper 
headline. War is the scream of bombs 
.. . bayonets in the hands of skulking 
enemies .. . and friends dying in the fox- 
holes around him. 

America has just one duty now — to 
back up our soldiers and sailors with 
planes and tanks and guns and ships. 
There is only one path to victory. We 
must out-produce the enemy. 


A Job for Everyone to Do 
We can do it, too, if every one of us 
will sacrifice for victory . . . if every one 
of us will work to destroy the enemies in 
our midst. The worst of these enemies is 

carelessness, America’s 7th Column. 
The 7th Column is causing more de- 


- struction and delay in our production 


program than all the sabotage of the 
Axis 5th Column. The 7th Column is 
creating more waste and confusion than 
all the rumors and loose talk spread by 
the 6th Column. The 7th Column is seri- 
ously delaying the delivery of weapons 
to fighting fronts around the world. 
Does it seem ‘hard to believe that care- 


lessness is such a powerful enemy? Here 
is our shameful accident record, accord- 
irig to the National Safety Council: 

Because of accidents, 480,000,000 
man-days of production time were lost 
— enough to make 23,000 Flying For- 
tresses, or 300,000 light tanks. 

More than 220,000 workers were 
killed or permanently disabled by acci- 
dents — the equivalent of 15 division 
in our production army. 


Let’s Smash the 722 COLUMN 


It’s time we stopped these accidents. 
It’s time we declared total war, here at 
home on the working front, on the 7th 
Column. Every man, woman and child 
must realize that carelessness in the 
home, on the highway, or at work is 
treachery to our men on the fighting 
fronts all over the world. 

This crusade begins at home... with 
you. Don’t leave the job to others. 
Don’t rely on luck to protect you. Back 
up the armed forces by making these 
resolutions right now. Stick with them 
until the war is won.: 


A Pledge for 
Victory-minded Americans 


Safety begins at home. From attic 
to basement, I will clean up accident 
and fire hazards. 

I will learn the safety rules where 
I work and obey them at all times. I 
will guard against carelessness in 
myself as well as others. 

I will drive my car carefully — as 
though it belonged to my country. 
I will drive defensively, keeping con- 
stantly on the alert for the foolish 
driving of others. 

I will live, drive, and work safely. 
I will do my part to smash the 7th 
Column and help win the war. 


To help you carry out this pledge, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company has 
prepared a special wartime booklet. It’s 
filled with safety facts. Write today for 
your free copy to Liberty Mutual, 175 
Berkeley Street, Boston. Ask for the 
booklet, “Smash the 7th Column... 
and Help Win the War.” 


* Live, Drive, Work Safely ...““Smash the 7th Column” and Help Win the War x 





keeps rotting to the front 


Every day America’s railroads work miracles in trans- 
porting vital war supplies. There is no time to wait 
for new equipment —all available rolling stock must 
keep rolling to speed shells, guns, tanks, and other war 
materials to far-flung battle fronts. 


Whiting railroad service equipment — hoists, jacks, 
drop pit tables, spotters, cinder conveyors —helps to 
keep cars and locomotives at work more hours per 
day, more weeks per year, by reducing the time they 
must be laid up for repairs. Such products of Ameri- 
can enterprise are tipping the scales toward victory. 
Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 


CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, METALWORKING 
CHEMICAL PLANTS SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS, BUSSES 








AIRCRAFT, and 
and AIRLINES 
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(4) it is an early-marriage state, and (5) it hag 
a higher percentage of Negroes than the 10 per 
cent which the Army allows in each quota. 





Praise for OWI Films 


Your comment in the Sept. 14 issue on the 
film “The World at War” rang of true appre. 
ciation of the effort and skill of those who pro- 
duced it. 

Many of us formerly wondered whether or 
not the fine arts of music, dramatic speaking, 
and pictorial representation (in this cage 
“movies”) could not only satisfy our pleasanter 
cultural desires but also serve with heroic 
strength in time of need as at the present. We 
know now they can. 


J. M. Swanson 
New York City 


For more about.other Office of War Informa. 
tion films, see page 79. 





Colonna Model 


I noticed this photograph of the Marine next 
to the President’s car in the Oct. 12 News 








Marine 


Colonna 


WEEK. It struck me as a “Jerry Colonna” 
model. 

Are they supposed to wear such mustaches in 
the Marines? 
i HerMaNn SLIFER 
Newark, N. J. 





Inland Naval Stations 


In reading accounts of President Roosevelt's 
recent Western trip, I found these lines almost 
covered up in a local paper: “He stopped and 
observed the huge new Naval Training Station 
just started at Athol, Idaho.” 

This is in the mountains about 20 miles north 
of the mining town of Coeur d’Alene. Would 
you tell me why we put a Naval Training Sta- 
tion there instead of on San Francisco Bay or 
near Bremerton on Puget Sound? 


Artuur G. CALDWELL 
San Jose, Calif. 


In selecting a site for a Naval Training Sta 
tion, the Navy considers such factors as its 
housing facilities and means of avoiding unnec- 
essary building, the ease of supplying it, and 
the economic hardship its selection may work 
on the vicinity. This rules out much of the Pa- 
cific Coast, where the influx of war workers has 
made housing difficult, supplies scarce, and 
prices high. A glance at the map shows Athol 
to be far from such crowded conditions, yet on- 
ly 5 miles from Pend Oreille Lake, which & 
large enough to provide good training waters. 








“i've just heard from my draft board” 


“They tell me I’m in the Army now. 
I've passed my physical exam and all 
the rest of it, and I’m certified to do 
one of the most important jobs in the 
world — helping to give strength to 
America’s fighting troops. .. .” 


The lady has a right to be proud. 
For today, all over the United States, 
fresh milk is being served in Army 
cantonments as a basic part of the 
conditioning diet. 

The rich and regular appearance of 
milk and milk products on U. S. Army 
mess tables is one of the reasons why 
the boys in the camps grow healthier 
month by month. 


National Dairy is using its far-flung 
facilities for production, processing 
and distribution to speed milk and 
milk products in ever greater volume 
to Army posts in many areas in this 
country and abroad. 


And to the men in service over- 
seas, National Dairy is shipping mil- 
lions of pounds of an unusual.new milk 
product .. . a preserved butter for ex- 
port that will not melt at 110 degrees! 


This versatile food is only one of 
many products of National Dairy 
Products Corporation, an organization 
whose research is devoted to the excit- 
ing task of making milk and its many 


products ever more abundantly avail- 
able to people everywhere. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 

understanding of milk as a human food 
... asa base for the development of new 
products and materials ... as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farm 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


f Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
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Acme 
Princess Caroline and Prince Knud 


Born: To Prince Knud, second son of 
King Christian X of Denmark, and Prin. 
cess Caroline Mathilde; a son, at Copen- 
hagen, Oct. 22. 


Birtupay: King Michael of Rumania, 
21, Oct. 25... Edward R. Stettinius Jr. 
Lend-Lease Administrator; 42, Oct. 22... 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 54, Oct. 
25. He recently completed a secret mission 
to New Zealand . . . Gertrude Ederle, 36, 
Oct. 23. She was the first woman to swim 
the English Channel—from Cape Griz-Nez 
to. Kingsdown in 1926. 


Marriep: Second Lt. Lasater Hopkins, 
27, to Maj. James Warner Bellah, 48. 
magazine short-story writer; in Nashville, 
Tenn., Oct. 22. Mrs. Bellah, the first: 
WAAC bride, returned to her post at Fort 
Des Moines a few days after the ceremony. 


Divorcep: Maj. George Fielding Eliot, 
newspaper and radio commentator on mili- 
tary affairs, by Sara H. Eliot, on grounds 
of mental cruelty; at Reno, Oct. 21. 


Diep: William Tyler Page, clerk of the 
House of Representatives from 1919 to 
1931, an employe of Congress for 61 years, 
and author of “Page’s Congressional Hand- 
book” and “The American’s Creed”; at 
his home in Chevy Chase, Md., Oct. 19. 
He died in his sleep the night of his 74th 
birthday .. . Dr. Frederick A. Stock, 69, 
dean of American conductors and director 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra for 
$7 years; of a heart ailment, at Chicago, 
Oct. 20 . . . Lt. Bruce Fahnestock, 30, in 
New Guinea, Oct. 18. The explorer of 
South Pacific islands died in the same ac- 
cident in which Byron Darnton, war cor- 
respondent, was killed (see page 82) .-. 
Lewis Compton, 49, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy; 
in New York, Oct. 24 
..- May Robson, 77, 
grand old lady of the 
stage and screen; after 
an illness of several 
months, at her Holly- 
wood home, Oct. 20. 
Her stage career be- 
gan when she played 
the role of Tilly in 
“The Hoop of Gold” Culve 
in Brooklyn in 1884. May Robson 











Triple-threat 


One of the best ways to put the squeeze 
on the Axis is to produce better air- 
planes, faster. 

This giant, triple-action press — 
using hydraulic, pneumatic and hy- 
dromatic pressure—is built for that job. 

Built to the specifications of Boeing 
engineers, this press and a twin at 
Boeing’s Midwest plant are unique in 
the aircraft industry. They are mon- 
sters that form steel, duraluminum or 
aluminum with equal ease. 


The job of this press is to squeeze 
out airplane parts, to make them ex- 
actly alike, and to make them fast. 


Right now it is turning out fillets, 
angles, cowlings, stiffeners, bulkhead 
channels and exhaust shrouds for the 
Flying Fortress.* 


It makes some of these parts 75 times 
faster than the machine it replaced. 


This performance is one of the many 
reasons why Boeing production is 
steadily increasing, why Boeing was 
selected as the first aircraft company 
to receive the Army-Navy award for 
high achievement in production. (The 
rate of output of Flying Fortresses is 
now more than three times what it was 


on the day of Pearl Harbor.) 


The pressure is on at Boeing, day 
and night. This heavy press, by no 
means the most powerful of the Boeing 
presses, is a symbol of efficiency in air- 
plane production. It is one of a team 
of presses, one of a team of thousands 
of machines, part of the unbeatable 
American system of combining men 
and machines to shape our ends. 


The increase of effeiency in manufac- 
ture .. . for peace and war... is only 
one of the many different projects that 
form a constant part of the Boeing en- 
gineering schedule at Seattle and in the 
Middle West and Canada. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“ne TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS** AND ‘‘STRATOLINER'’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 














We're helping put the Screws on the Axis! 


So you Boys sneered and said we were 
a bunch of softies, too much concerned 
with the comforts of life to put up a 
good fight. 

Well, maybe we were! We had thou- 
sands of factories making things like 
automobiles, radios, washing machines 
and countless other equipment which 
made American lives happier. 

Then came Pearl Harbor. And, we 
swung the might of America’s produc- 
tion machinery from producing com- 
forts for us to creating discomforts for 
the Axis. 

So today we are engag :d in a build- 
ing program of matériel for modern, 
mechanized warfare that must make 
you fellows green wfth envy ...anda 
trifle verdigris-ish around the gills. Yes, 


sir, America is prepared to blitz the 
blitz . . . put the screws on you once 
and for all. 

The Detroit Tap & Tool Company is 
playing an important part in this all- 
out production picture, which is very 
natural, indeed. For, who else can put 
the screws on you better than an outfit 
which makes the screw threading tools? 
And, we are doing a super-job, too, be- 
cause we are fully aware of what is at 
stake. 

So, Messrs. Hitler, Mussolini and 
Hirohito, when you see those Ameri- 
can planes, tanks and P. T. Boats that 
are better than your own, charge some 
of this superior performance to the 
quality and precision of Detroit Taps 
and Tools. 


Detroit Tap & Tool Co. 


8432 BUTLER STREET * DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS . 


GROUND THREAD HOBS . 


THREAD GAGES 


SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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4A “Bite” That’s Felt The World Over! 


Every time a Marion shovel “bites” into the earth and comes up with a 
mouthful of strategic raw material, Rommel’s forees in t — Tojo’s 
“little men” in China and the Pacific—the Reich in Europe—feel its effect 
through the ever-increasing striking force of American ‘kombers and 
fighters. It is Marion’s job to keep vital ores flowing to aircraft factories in a 
steady stream so that the common enemy will be defeated. Marion sl 
operating full time, are dedicated to the second front and Victory. 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY, MARION, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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What kind of a world are we fighting to create? 


Pan American has presented answers to this ques- 
tion by America’s great philosopher, Dr. John Dewey, 
and by Dr. Hu Shih, recently Chinese Ambassador 
to the United States. 


Herewith we present a statement written for 
Americans and people throughout the world by the 
Most Reverend William Temple (Cantuar) the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


i oe STRUCTURE OF LIFE as we knew it before 
the war has already been profoundly modified. 
How far do we want to restore it if we can? 

The task of the Church in face of social problems 
is to make good Christian men and women. That is 
by far its most important contribution. 


But it is also part of the duty of a Christian to 
judge how far particular evils are symptoms of a 
disease deeper than the evils themselves. 


There is nothing wrong about profits as such. It 
has always been recognized that both the producer 
and the trader are entitled to a profit which they have 
earned by their service to the community. But it is 
possible, nonetheless, for these two to get in the 
wrong order. Then the consumer is treated only as 
a means to success . . . whereas he ought to be con- 
sidered the whole end of the process. 


If that is true, it is the duty of Christians to become 


+ 


Never before in the world’s history has the ‘‘brotherhood 
of man” been so close to reality as it is today. 


For, the instant we win this war, all geographical bar- 
riers will disappear. The ‘‘foreigner’”’ who used to be 
strange and different because he lived across an ocean, 
will become as familiar to you as the man in the next 
town. London and Paris will be ten hours from New York 
—Chungking, China, twenty hours from San Francisco. 
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| “The FULL development 
of Individual Personality” 


»-a 6 point post-war program by THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


aware of it and to demand a remedy. I offer these 
suggestions as a goal to aim at immediately: 


(1) Every child should find itself a member of a family housed 
with decency and dignity, so that it may grow up ina 
happy fellowship unspoiled by under-feeding—or over- 
crowding, by er 9 and drab surroundings or by mechan- 
ical monotony of environment. 


(2) Every child should have the opportunity of an education 
till — of maturity. This education should be inspired 
by faith in God and find its focus in worship. 


(3) Every citizen should be secure in possession of such income 
as will enable him to maintain a home and bring up children 
in such conditions as are described in paragraph 1 above. 


(4) Every citizen should have a voice in the conduct of the 
usiness or industry which is carried on by means of his 
labour, and the satisfaction of knowing that his labour 

is directed to the well-being of the community. 


(5) After the war, every citizen should have sufficient daily 
leisure, with two days of rest in seven, and an annual 
holiday with pay, to enable him to enjoy a full personal life. 


(6) Every citizen should have assured liberty in the forms of 
freedom of worship, of speech, of assembly, and of asso- 
ciation for special purposes. 

Utopian? Only in the sense that we cannot have it all 
tomorrow. But we can set ourselves steadily to ad- 
vance towards that six-fold objective. It can all be 
summed up in a phrase: the aim of a Christian social 
order is the fullest possible development of individual per- 
sonality in the widest and deepest possible fellowship. 


* * * 


I should give a false impression of my own convic- 
tions if I did not here add that there is no hope of 
establishing a more Christian social order except 
through the labour and sacrifice of those in whom 
the Spirit of Christ is active. 
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ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


And this travel will not be just for the well-to-do. Pan 
American’s knowledge of technological improvements 
(based on more than 120,000,000 miles of overseas flight) 
indicates that air travel costs will be brought downjwithin 
reach of the average man and woman. 

Today, of course, Pan American’s every transport facil- 
ity. is working overtime to help make possible the Victory 
on which all our plans for a better world must be built. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 








Okay, brother, you're in... #0 win! And in token 
of good faith from your Uncle, you can count on 
the most comfortable, most serviceable, best look- 
ing uniform and kit ever issued to any soldier in 
any. army. And you can count on plenty more 
where these came from. You'll never go ragged. 


Back of your kit, soldier, is one of those incredi- 
ble production jobs that could only happen here, 
in the country you're serving. A job done by machines 
and control-methods that roll out materials at dive- 
bomber speed without sacrifice or variation of quality. 
And right at the base of most of these control-methods 
are “facts-in-figures” on production, continuously sup- 
plied by Veeder-Root Counting Devices ...on looms 
and all other textile equipment. These figures help keep 
production and quality up to quotas and specifications 
... help to give you what you 
need when you need it! 


Chances are you'll see a lot 
of Veeder-Root Devices where 
youre going... serving as 
“Mathematical Police”on arm- 
ament and other equipment 
in every branch of the service. 
Yes, you'll be counting on 
Veeder-Root in more ways 
than you know! 


Veoder-Roor 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 





ON THIS PAGE, NOV. 30: HOW VEEDER-ROOT COUNTERS HELP TO MAINTAIN "FARE PLAY” 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





a 


Capital Straws 


The Japs aren’t risking their newer bat- 
tleships in the Solomons but are using 
older 14-inch-gun craft . . . Despite all the 
labor hullabaloo about Admiral Land’s re- 
mark that “organizers” should be shot at 
sunrise, there’s no chance that he'll be re- 
placed . . . Moscow is clamping down on 
American visitors not immediately con- 
nected with the war effort; Ambassador 
Litvinoff is keeping a tight rein on passport 
visas . . . In urging replacement of U.S. 
Ambassador Gauss, the Chinese are plug- 
ging for Lauchlin Currie, Presidential as- 
sistant who’s an expert on China. 


Red Army Potential 


On the basis of latest reports, Washing- 
ton is not worried too much over the Rus- 
sian military situation. It’s now believed 
the Red Army will hold its lines at about 
the present position and be able to launch 
further limited offensives. There will be 
much hunger in Russia this winter, but the 

army will be relatively well fed and will 

be able to hold down effectively a huge 
German Army in the event of a second 
front next year. The danger of a Jap at- 
tack on Siberia is regarded as past for this 
year, partly because the Russians have 
held the Germans and partly because of 
U.S. action in the Pacific. 


Russian Criticism 

Russia’s attitude toward its allies is less 
heartening to Washington. Though _ the 
Allied position has been made abundantly 
clear, the Russians seem to be letting them- 
selves believe that failure to open a second 
front this year represents a deliberate 
policy. Thanks to Nazi propaganda, the 
Russian people haven’t forgotten that the 
British appeasement clique once openly 
hoped that Germany and Russia would 
exhaust each other. Moscow is also irri- 
tated about Allied failure to meet supply 
commitments and holds that U.S. matériel 
piled up in Britain this summer might bet- 
ter have been sent to Russia as long as a 
second front was not an immediate possi- 
bility. Though meetings of Allied officials 
‘with Stalin have helped clear the air, it’s 


recognized that military operations will 
still be the best proof of Allied sincerity 
and willingness to share sacrifices. 


Army-Navy Notes 


Selecting older soldiers to be furloughed 
back into civilian life will be an involved 
job, and the time required can’t immedi- 
ately be estimated . . . And now the Ma- 
rines are considering a women’s auxiliary 

. The Army is bolstering its Australia 
command with another top general . . . To 
release junior officers for combat duty, the 
Army may abolish its courier service and 
send messages via brasshats who make 
trips to and from war theaters. 


Liberia Negotiations 


Though there has been no official an- 
nouncement, reports that American troops 
are in Liberia are true. In fact, through 
agreements with President Edwin Barclay, 
the U.S. has taken over the entire defense 
of the country and has been granted the 
right to establish a virtual protectorate. 
Credit for handling the negotiations goes 
to Col. Harry A. McBride, former assistant 
to Secretary Hull, now administrator of 
the National Gallery of Art. A one-time 
diplomatic agent in Liberia and friendly 
with government leaders, McBride was se- 
lected by the Army several months ago 
to do the job. 


State Department Rebuttal 


Annoyed by continuing “appeasement” 
charges; the State Department is beginning 
to fight back. Though its sounding board 
is only its own house organ, the American 
Foreign Service Journal, which has a 
limited circulation, the department is pull- 
ing no punches. The first critic to be an- 
swered is Robert Bendiner, editor of The 
Nation and author of “The Riddle of the 
State Department.” The Journal cites as 
an example of Bendiner’s inaccuracy the 
charge that the British, fed up with ap- 
peasement, acted independently of the 
U.S. in the case of the Sheherazade in 
1941. Actually, the French tanker, which 
was en route from New Orleans to North 
Africa with a cargo of oil, was held up at 
Secretary Hull’s request. 


Trivia 

Senators, checking last week’s mail and 
expecting it to be almost all on the prohi- 
bition question, were amazed to find dozens 
of letters from undertakers endorsing a bill 


granting $100 payments for fatal injuries 
incurred in civilian defense work . 
Though several organizations made “in- 
decency” protests, the Army is going right 
ahead issuing shorts to soldiers on tropical 
duty . . . Voters in Oregon’s first Corgres- 
sional district are not only going to have to 
choose but also distinguish between can- 
didates named Mott and Nott. 





Trends Abroad 


"Ee: civ -wttncie an: Maly wil: bnone 
tinued; it’s believed they will go a long way - 
toward smashing the already low Italian 
morale . . . General de Gaulle is still an 
Allied problem; he’s an excellent soldier, 
but it’s becoming more and more clear 
that he’s temperamentally unfit for po- 
litical duties . . . Although the opposition 
has been taken into the government, polit- 
ical agitation in New Zealand is still con- 
tinuing and may bring on a general elec- 
tion . . . Mexico plans forcing all political 
refugees, regardless of their means, to enter 
“useful” employment; expulsion may be 
the alternative. 


Madagascar Resistance 


British sources admit that the carefully 
censored accounts of the almost-forgotten 
Madagascar campaign aren’t telling the full 
story. It’s true that British troops are 
gradually gaining their objectives, but 
they’ve frequently met with bitter resist- 
ance and organized white French units 
still remain strong in the southernmost 
parts of the island. French casualties have 
been heavy. Stories of the population 
“hailing” the British as they entered towns 
shouldn’t be taken too seriously. By and 
large, the natives have been relieved to 
get the fighting over with, but the French 
have successfully organized some, notably 
the Bétsileo and Merina tribes, against the 
British. 


Nazi Russian Labor 


One of the least publicized facets of 
Nazi labor conscription has been the work- 
er drives in conquered Russian areas. It’s 
now estimated that upwards of 2,000,000 
Russians will have been brought into Ger- 
many for forced labor by the end of this 
year. In the Ukraine, the entire population 
between the ages of 18 and 65 has been 
registered to determine the available pool 
of workers. The Russians are brought to 
Minsk, Kiev, Kaunas, Riga, and Tallinn 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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where they are loaded in freight cars and 
shipped to Germany. All foreign workers in 
the Reich live in special camps—even the 
Italians—but restrictions on them are com- 
paratively lax. The Russians, however, are 
kept under strict guard and must wear an 
identifying armband at all times. 


Canadian Notes 


Canadian officials who’ve talked with 
Maj. Gen. Victor Odlum, newly returned 
High Commissioner to Australia, are pri- 
vately gloomy about the current Pacific 
outlook . . . With coal production below 
estimates, Canada is experimenting with 
pulverized peat, which is plentiful. as a 
heating material . . . Because shoe con- 
tracts were allotted on the basis of equal 
quantities for each size, the Canadian 
Army is running out of sizes 8 to 914 and 
is overloaded with size 12% shoes. 


Playboy Coal Miners 


A neutral diplomat reveals how Musso- 
lini has managed to continue operating the 
mines near Carbonia, his model coal-min- 
ing town in Sardinia, and still meet Hit- 
ler’s demands for skilled labor. When Ber- 
lin recently demanded additional miners 
to keep the Ruhr producing, Il Duce sent 
several hundred from Carbonia. Then he 
sent the OVRA, his secret police, to Rome’s 
fashionable Via Veneto at the apértif hour. 
More than 100 youths who couldn’t ex- 
plain why they were loafing around in- 
stead of wearing uniforms were rounded 
up and shipped to Carbonia to learn coal 
mining. 


Mexican Railroad Boner 


You can forget reports that Mexico will 
expropriate its two largest foreign-owned 
railroads. It all started when two U.S. 
news services picked up and sent without 
checking a story published by La Prensa, 
one of the less responsible of Mexico 
City’s newspapers. It is possible, however, 
that Mexico will move to buy the British- 
owned Mexican Railway connecting Vera 
Cruz with the capital. Thé road would be 
a valuable link in the state-owned railways 
and, since war has paralyzed Vera Cruz 
and cut sharply into the road’s revenues, 


the government might be able to drive a 


good bargain. 


Foreign Notes 


Many in Mexico are alarmed over ru- 
mors that U.S. Ambassador Messersmith 
is to be replaced by Democratic Chairman 
Ed Flynn; they think Messersmith has 
been doing an excellent job, even though 
he has been ill lately . . . French Jews in 
occupied France, forced to wear identify- 
ing armbands, have to give up one coupon 
of their textile ration to get the armband 
. .. The original bald announcement that 
General Morinigo, President of Paraguay, 


would remain in power six more years at 
the Army’s request was quickly toned 
down to read that he would be a “willing 
candidate.” Now his friends are trying to 
see to it that he has no opposition. 





Dairy Products Future 


Here’s the outlook for dairy products 
as it shapes up for the immediate future, 
but it may, by no means, hold for 1943. 
Although supplies of fluid milk are now 
ample, the amount being powdered for 
shipment to our armed forces and Allies is 
constantly increasing. Another drain on 
milk is the heavy cheese production, and 
either limitation or rationing of one or the 
other may eventually be necessary. How- 
ever, reports of imminent rationing of but- 
ter can be discounted. Most milk is 
skimmed before powdering, and the cream 
residue assures adequate supplies of but- 
ter. But cream itself may become scarce in 
some metropolitan areas, owing to a small 
profit margin. 


Liquor’s Answer 


The close squeak in the Senate last week 
on the Lee prohibition amendment has 
startled the liquor industry into intensi- 
fied action. You'll be hearing much more 
now of its side of the dry controversy. 
Points the trade associations will stress 
include (1) the industry’s tax contribu- 
tions ($111,000,000 in September alone). 
(2) the sharp decline in alcoholism and in 
accidents caused by drunken driving since 
repeal, and (3) the continuing proof in 
dry states like Oklahoma and Kansas that 
prohibition statutes are almost impossible 
to enforce. 


Peach-Stone Substitute 


The people who saved peach stones for 
gas masks during the last war aren’t going 
to have to this time. Originally, the acti- 
vated carbon used to adsorb gases came 
from coconut shells, peach stones, and 
other dense carbon materials. But vears 
ago, with the cooperation of industry, the 
Chemical Warfare Service found a way to 
get this carbon from sawdust, coal, and 
hardwoods. Since then, great strides have 
been made in improving activation and, 
with the war, production capacity has been 
greatly increased. In addition to providing 
all Army needs now, activated carbon is 
going to prove a postwar boon to house- 
wives. With volume production bringing 
prices down, it can be widely used as an 
odor adsorbent, making cabbage smells in 
the kitchen, for instance, a thing of the 
past. 


Business ‘Footnotes 


Delco-Remy, automotive electrical- 
equipment maker, is providing important 
copper salvage by scrapping dies and stocks 


of parts for which there have been no 
orders in two years . . . Big city skepticism: 
A New York artist who recently received 
a personal check from President Roosevelt 
in payment for a painting ran into all kinds 
of trouble trying to cash it before finally 
appealing to a banker friend . . . Life-in- 
surance companies are now feeling the war, 
recent sales of new insurance have barely 
topped $500,000,000 monthly, the lowest 
figure since mid-1939. 





Press Notes 


Te newspaper copy-desk controversy 
over whether it’s Guadalcanal or Guadal- 
canar can’t be settled by atlases and the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, which vary, but 
a check of the translated documents writ- 
ten by the island’s discoverer will reveal 
that “Guadalcanar” is a corruption . . . 
A comic-strip presentation of each Book- 
of-the-Month selection, to run during the 
month in which the book. is chosen, will 
be introduced in December by King Fea- 
tures Syndicate . . . The wartime trend 
toward female newspaper workers has 
reached the saturation point on The 
Sarasota (Fla.) Herald-Tribune, which 
now has an all-woman staff. 


Movie Lines 


Negro themes are moving to the fore- 
front in Hollywood, with the forthcoming 
“Cabin in the Sky,” “Thanks, Pal,” and 
“Thank Your Lucky Stars,” all promi- 
nently featuring Negro actors . . . The 
Soviet film, “The Siege of Leningrad,” 
highly praised by Moscow correspondents 
who have seen it, was brought back by _ 
Willkie as a gift for the President. After 
a sound track and commentary are added, 
it will be released natjonally . . . A Cecil 
B. De Mille expedition is combing the 
Tehuantepec jungles in Mexico for suffi- 
ciently Java-like scenes to provide back- 
ground for “The Story of Dr. Wassell,” 
based on the heroism of the Navy doctor 
cited by President Roosevelt . . . If pres- 
ent plans go through, Twentieth Century- 
Fox will produce two Broadway plays this 
season: “Flare Path” and “A Highland 
Fling.” 


Miscellany 


The sound effects of war production, 
based on hours of study in the Boeing 
plant at Wichita, will provide the theme 
for a new song by Dean Thurlow Liev- 
rance of the University of Wichita, author 
of “By the Waters of Minnetonka”. . . 
The long-rumored official news broadcasts 
by Elmer Davis are now slated to begin 
within a week or two over the major net- 
works .. Margaret Bourke-White, pho- 
tographer-author of “We Have Seen Their 
Faces,” is “shooting” at various airfields 
as a special correspondent of the Army 
Air Forces. 
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““What rhymes with 
delicious?” asks the beds 










This may be exaggerated, but— 


In times like these, Uncle Sam’s official 
business must have the right of way. So 
it’s natural that, in spite of the splendid 
job the transportation people are doing, 
getting around the country isn’t so easy 
as it used to be. 


But whatever the difficulties, if busi- 
ness takes you to New York, we think 
you'll especially appreciate the way 
Hotel Pennsylvania is prepared to give 
you the three things so necessary for 


att, 





Hotel Pennsylvania 


RTIME NECESSITIES FOR TRAVELERS 


§ TO THE MEN IN THE ARMED SERVICES. A special 
_ discount on room rates to officers and men of 





“All work and no play’’ 


“t COULON'T GET RES- 
ERVATIONS ON ANYTHING, 
ANDO THEN HE WALKED IN 
WITH THIS UNDER HIS ARM” 


"WE'RE VERY LUCKY. NOW WE'LL 
GET TO HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
IN TIME FOR A GRAND 
MEAL AND A WONDERFUL 
NIGHTS SLEEP“ 


wartime travelers today. (Those three 
things are listed below ... read them.) 


In these times, it is our job to make 
the hours you spend at Hotel Pennsy!- 
vania a refreshing antidote for the tense 
hours of a gruelling business day. Just 
one timely suggestion: Please make your 
reservations as far in advance as possi- 
ble. Wartime demands for accommoda- 
tions are making it increasingly difficult 
for us to take care of all those who “‘just 
drop in.” 





the U. S. armed forces. 


HOTEL 


The Statler Hotel in New York 








you off to 
sleep on the world’s 
most comfortable 
mattresses. Many a 
delighted guest seeks 
to buy one of our beds! 


guest who’s just had a 
Hotel Pennsylvania 
meal. “‘Natritions!” 
Suityour budget,inour 
three fine restaurants. 


—you know the rest. 
There’s dancing to a 
famous orchestra in 
the Café Rouge... and 
a gay atmosphere in 
the Cocktail Lounge. 


. YOUR DOLLARS ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 





Pennsylvania 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 
Opposite Pennsylvania Station 
ROOMS AS LOW AS $3.85 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





Can the U.S. raise and equip an Army 
of 7,500,000 by the end of next year and 
still meet all its other commitments as the 
Arsenal of Democracy? High WPB officials 
aren’t saying so publicly, but they doubt 
it. They expect the Army to scale down its 
demands when production begins to suffer. 
e e 

Yow’ll hear less about materials shortages 
from now on. Under the scheduling and 
programming plans to go into effect soon, 
production will be geared to the amount of 
raw materials available, and manufacturers 
will get the materials called for by their 
schedules. Close planning will also result in 
more efficient use of available materials. 


Simplification and standardization will 
play an increasingly important part in the 
war-production program. Some of the ar- 
ticles slated for this treatment are barbed 
wire, hospital beds, builders’ hardware, 
small gasoline engines, cutlery, electric mo- 
tors, electrical-control equipment, construc- 
tion machinery, grocery bags, paper towels, 
valves, fire-engine pumps, safety shoes, 
goggles, steel-wire rope, nuts, screws, bolts, 
and rivets. 
Clothing simplification is no ly to 
result in standard dress for all. But selec- 
tions of men’s and womén’s clothing will 
be narrowed down as time goes on. In 
men’s clothing the trend is toward a few 
styles but there will still be a large choice 
of colors and weaves. 

e 6 
Shipping containers and other types of 
packaging are being studied by the WPB 
Conservation Division with~an eye toward 
re-use to save materials and labor. 


Future revenue legislation probably will 
run to forced-savings measures on pay-as- 
you-go basis, rather than heavier tax levies, 
according to people on Capitol Hill. The 
feeling there is that taxes. under the bill 
just signed are about as severe as the gov- 
ernment can expect to collect without run- 
ning into extremely high delinquencies. 
eS oe 

C ongress may be in for a rough time of it 
from the new crop of hard-boiled war- 
agency civilians since Rubber Czar Jeffers 
has broken the ice by telling off the cotton 
bloc. A story now going the rounds tells of 
a WPB man standing up before a Congres- 
sional committee and, in barnyard lan- 
guage, informing the sputtering group what 


its members didn’t know about aircraft. 
Then he dared them to have him fired 
since WPB had drafted him to do his job. 


e e 
Fuel-oil rations probably will have to be 
reduced below the 6624 per cent quotas 
now allowed, insiders say. Oil shipments 
have fallen off sharply, and it is considered 
unlikely that they'll reach their August and 
September peaks again. ' 


e e 
The ODT is getting ready to start a new 
campaign to induce cities to stagger work- 
ing and school hours to relieve the strain 
on streetcar and bus facilities. 


e e 

General Maz is dying a slow death. The 
over-all price regulation based on the 
March ceilings is gradually being super- 
seded by special price orders. At the pres- 
ent rate of rejiggering, by Jan. 1 most 
price ceilings will be out from under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation but 
fixed by (1) dollars and cents blanket 
ceilings, (2) new formulas for fixing prices, 
or (3) different date periods. 


@ e 
Embalmers probably will be the next oc- 
cupational group to be declared critical and 
eligible for occupational draft deferments. 
But itll be two or three months after Se- 
lective Service officials in Washington make 
such a ruling before it will filter down to 
the local draft boards. 
The WPB suspects a run-around on 
inventory figures on steel and other scarce 
metals. A vigorous campaign will soon be 
started to recapture stocks of these mate- 
rials in the hands of manufacturers. Some 
WPB people believe it is possible that the 
drive will turn up a larger stockpile than 
present figures indicate. 
A background statistic in the decision 
to shut off government war-plant construc- 
tion until it can be fully justified is the 
fact, soon to be released by the WPB, that 
present production facilities are being used 
only about 48 per cent of their theoretical 
day and night capacity. This was disclosed 
in a survey of 4,000 plants employing more 
than 2,000,000 workers. 
Full war production—the maximum we 
can reach under the present programs—is 
not expected to be achieved before mid- 
1943. It may be delayed beyond that point 
if the manpower pinch interferes. 
Civilian necessities are going to be 
scheduled and programmed from Washing- 
ton just like war materials in the future. 
This will assure an end to such difficulties 
as those which now beset the stove people, 








who concentrated production in a few 
plants and now find that even those plants 
can’t get materials with which to operate, 
The new system will increase the impor- 
tance of the Office of Civilian Supply, 
headed by Leon Henderson and run by 
Joseph L. Weiner. 


e e 
Food outlook: The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, which is seldom wrong in 
its forecasts, predicts in a little-publicized 
report that food production will rise again 
next year but that rationing must be 
broadened because Lend-Lease and mili- 
tary requirements will take 20 per cent of 
the nation’s output against 13 per cent this 
year. Meat rationing, for instance, is bound 
to be more severe than the 24% pounds a 
week per person now discussed. Eggs 
should be plentiful, but ‘poultry probably 
will also have to be rationed as the de- 
mand for meat spills over. Vegetables and 
citrus fruits will be ample. 

e e 
Dehydrated food expansion amazes war- 
production people. In six months the in- 
dustry’s production has jumped from 25,- 
000,000 to 900,000,000 pounds. 

6 e 
R ail-traffic volume will probably in- 
crease 15 per cent next year, according to 
Department of Agriculture experts who 


. keep an eye on such matters. 


S upervisory employes who join unions 
generally made up of production workers 
are starting a trend that is worrying Wash- 
ington experts. Recently John L. Lewis’s 
United Mine Workers authorized its locals 


to take in mine supervisors. 


Machine-tool shortages still hamper 
production of highest priority items, de- 
spite recent hints in public statements of 
WPBers that the country is nearing the 
saturation point and the industry might 
soon have to think about converting to 
produce weapons. 
Civilian-goods manufacturers who were 
shut down while they still had large quanti- 
ties of partly fabricated steel- and other 
metals on hand, stand to take considerable 
losses on these inventories. In requisition- 
ing such metals, the WPB pays under 4 
schedule of prices that does not take into 
consideration the amount of labor that has 
gone into fabrication. 

e e 
Postwar market analyses: Government 
economists believe that in the two or three 
years following the war there'll be a market 
for from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 new au- 
tomobiles and, in the postwar decade, from 
8,000,000 to 9,000,000. housing units. 
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Al ae Army-Navy “E” flags 


that fly above the Philco 
plants at Philadelphia, Trenton 
and Sandusky are citations of 
Excellence in the production of 
war equipment from our fight- 
ing forces to the men and 


and women of Phi 
cance of their work in 





are producing communications 
equipment, radios for tanks and 
airplanes, artillery fuzes and 
shells, electric storage batteries 
for the Army, Navy and War . 
Production plants. They are 
doing their share to the end that 








women of Philco. They are 
symbols of the vital partnership between our soldiers 
of the front and our soldiers of production. 


More than that, they are battle flags for America at 
home, symbols of Sdavadien and sacrifice beyond the 
line of duty which are the price of Victory. For that is 
the spirit in which industrial America, as the War 
Department citation reads, is “accomplishing today 
what yesterday seemed impossible.” 


The Philco laboratories, machines and assembly lines 


PHILCO CO 





America’s might may strike the 
decisive blow for Victory. And that mankind may enjoy 
in freedom the more abundant life which will arise 
from the scientific miracles born of war. 


* * * 


Free Limited Offer . . . While available, a full size 
reproduction of the original drawing by Shoemaker 
will be furnished gladly upon request. Simply address 
Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna., and ask for 
Cartoon Number 26M. 


RPORATION 


America is conserving its resources for Victory. As you save on sugar, rubber, gasoline YU 
and all products of peace-time consumption, remember too to preserve the use of the. \ 

things you own. Through its national service organizations, Philco offers, at reason- 
able and uniform charges, the means of prolonging the life 'of Philco products. 


RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES * * INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE POWER, SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 


The Army-Navy “E” Flag 
flies above the co plants 
in Philadelphia, Trenton, 
N. J. and Sandusky, Obio, 








for the armies 
of the past 
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for the United Nations NOW 


HROUGH the centuries, brass has moved up on 

the Active List of martial uses from the scale 
armor of the ancient days... to the brass cannon 
of the American Revolution... to the shells and 
cartridges of World Wars One and Two. 

Now, brass is buckling into its greatest job... 
helping to build up the firepower of all United 
Nations fighting forces to an irresistible, cease- 
less blast that will finally end in the long quiet 
of a victorious peace. 

This is the fifth war in which Bristol Brass 
has helped to arm the Army and Navy of the 
United States. Today, brass from Bristol is roll- 


ing out in ever-mounting quantities . . . rolled 
and drawn to closer limits of precision than ever 
before. So in plants all over the world, Bristol 
sheet, rod and wire are making it possible to 
reach and maintain higher levels of speed and 
quality in fabrication of war material, ... And 


Bristol will keep the brass rolling . . . until the 


Axis stops rolling. 


Bristol Brass 
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THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION ¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Brass Since 1850 


* BUY WAR BONDS TO BUY BULLETS * 
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War Blazes Higher in Pacific 
as Africa Fighting Is Resumed 





| Big Losses on Both Sides 
When Japs Blast in Solomons; 
British Slug at Rommel 


The showdown hour for Britain and 
the United States arrived this week. Both 
faced the crisis on fronts thousands of 
miles away from the home countries but 
nonetheless as vital as any in the world 
for the democracies. The British rose to 
the test in an all-out assault on the Axis 
in North Africa. And the United States 
faced the fight for control of the Pacific 
to which events in the Solomons had been 
the inevitable prelude. 

The battle between the Japanese Navy 
and the United States Navy was preor- 
dained from the moment the Marines 
landed on Guadalcanal last August. For 
nearly three months the Japs tried to drive 
the Americans out the cheap way—with 
air attacks, harassing infantry assaults, and 
shelling by naval squadrons. It didn’t work. 
The Marines held and sang a song that 
was called: “Say a Prayer for your Pal 
on Guadalcanal.” 

On Oct. 25, the Japs decided to pay the 
full price. They launched what a Navy 
communiqué termed “a coordinated land, 
sea, and air attack against our position on 
Guadalcanal Island.” The main drive came 
from Japanese troops that had been landed 
at intervals during the previous weeks. 
These troops numbered more than 20,000, 
and they were armed with tanks and 
heavy artillery instead of the light jungle 
equipment they generally used. 

At the same time, Japanese planes made 
strenuous efforts to knock out Henderson 
Field, the invaluable air base that has 
largely made it possible for the Marines 
to maintain their hold in the Solomons. 
. Enemy fighters maintained constant pa- 
trol over the palm-fringed runways, and on 
Oct. 25 alone seventeen of them were shot 


down. At the same time, enemy cruisers 
and destroyers steamed up off Guadalcanal 
and shelled the American positions. But 
American planes were still operating from 
Henderson Field, and dive bombers and 
Flying Fortresses went into action against 
the Japanese. They damaged three cruisers. 

While this assault against Guadalcanal 
was developing, two carrier task forces 
northeast of the island quickly steamed 
toward one another, ready at last to sub- 
mit ¢o arbitrament of bomb and torpedo. 


Admiral Halsey: He led U.S. forces in the showdown at Guadalcanal 


The action was joined on Monday. Like the 
battles of the Coral Sea and Midway, it 
was apparently, in the opening stages at 
least, primarily a duel of aircraft carriers. 
A Navy communiqué, issued while the 
battle was still in progress, told of severe 
damage to an American carrier, the sink- 
ing of the United States destroyer Porter, 
and “lesser damage” to other vessels. But 
it also told of damage to two Japanese 
aircraft carriers. ‘The loss of the United 
States carrier Wasp in the Sclomons on 
Sept. 15 had been announced in a previous 
Navy communiqué. So had a major shake- 
up in the Navy’s Solomons command— 
the replacement of Vice Admiral Robert 
L. Ghormley by the tough and hard-driv- 
ing Vice Admiral William F. Halsey Jr. 
The toll so far in this engagement 
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showed better than anything else could do 
the prize for which the Japanese and the 
United States are playing in the Pacific. 
It is not primarily possession of bases such 
as Guadalcanal. It is the naval supremacy 
that rests upon ships. That is the factor 
which will decide who is to possess the 
bases and eventually who is to be master 
of the greatest ocean in the world. 





Egypt Showdown 


Allied Blow Puts at Stake 


Africa and Mediterranean 


It was 10 o’clock at night and there was 
no sound on the desert. A full moon out- 
lined every rock, every hummock of sand. 
Then somewhere a few thin notes sounded. 
They rose into the skirl of bagpipes. The 
tune was “Highland Laddie.” It was the 
signal for the great Allied offensive along 
the 40-mile front in Egypt, aimed at de- 
stroying the Axis armies. in North Africa. 

If any attack ever deserved to be called 
all-out this one did. The Eighth Army was 
able to throw in everything. For months, 
ships had poured men, guns, and tanks 
into Egyptian ports. The Allied forces had 
the iatest M-4 American tanks. They had 
the new British 6-pounder antitank guns 
and plenty of medium artillery. The bar- 
rage laid down by the guns after the open- 
ing skirl of the bagpipes was the heaviest 
and most sustained ever heard in North 
Africa. And new British divisions, includ- 
ing the Highland Division that opened 
the attack, were in the line. 

The air support was all that Lt. Gen. 





Bernard Montgomery, commanding the~ 


Eighth Army in the field, and Gen. Sir 
Harold Alexander at GHQ in Cairo could 
ask. For a week before the actual assault 
began, the Royal Air Force and United 
States Army Air Forces subjected Axis 
positions for hundreds of miles behind the 
front to a sustained pounding. The Axis 
air forces offered practically no opposition 
to the British fighters and medium bomb- 
ers and to the Americans’ Curtiss fighters 
and Consolidated, North American, Doug- 
las, and Martin bombers. 

The opening phases of the campaign 
were also supported by the Royal Navy. 
Ships of the Mediterranean fleet bom- 
barded Matruh, one of Marshal Rommel’s 
chief bases. The Italians claimed that the 
British Navy had in addition attempted 
to land troops from the sea but had been 
repulsed. And British submarines kept up 
the attack on Axis supply lines by sinking 
or hitting twelve ships. 

The spirit and skill of the British 
matched their equipment and support. 
Richard D. McMillan, veteran United 
Press desert correspondent, described the 
start of the attack: “In two years of cam- 
paigning in the Western Desert, I have 
never seen the British go at it with such 
drive, such coordination of effort, and 
such meticulous timing. It made one real- 
ize that this was an offensive inspired by 
a new spirit . . . One instant all was silent 
in the desert, except for the bagpipesearid 
the soft shuffle of marching feet, where 
dimly outlined troops moved in single file 
along the powdery, gleaming sand trails. 
Then, as if someone had pushed a but- 
ton, the whole horizon burst into dragon 
tongues of flame.” 

General Montgomery proclaimed that 





the objective of the drive was to “destroy 
Rommel and his army.” It was a big order. 
The first tough task of the British was to 
penetrate the Axis mine fields. These did 
not extend in a narrow belt as had most 
desert mine fields previously. They had 
been laid in depth between Alamein and 
the Qattara Depression, covered by fire 
from carefully emplaced machine guns and 
antitank weapons. The tactical problems 
the British must solve to break through 
were thus different and harder than desert 
commanders had yet faced. 

Should a break in the German lines be 
made, General Montgomery must then 
ptove himself against Rommel, a general 
who has always showed imagination and 
ingenuity in tank tactics on the sands. 
Even when the Afrika Korps chief is de- 
feated the trick will be to prevent him 
from escaping with part of his army as he 
has done before. For then the problems of 
supply would begin to work against the 
British as the pursuit lengthened, and the 
glittering prizes of Libya and the French 
colonies beyond would fade like a mirage. 


Significance-——— 


It was a tribute to the inherent impor- 
tance of the Mediterranean basin that the 
British offensive immediately made _ the 
Egyptian desert the most vital of all the 
fronts now in action. A defeat would have 
consequences’ for the Allied cause worse 
than could be inflicted in any other area 
where fighting is likely. Victory would 
bring rewards that no other front offers. 

But the battle line in Egypt is not the 
whole of the Mediterranean front and is 
not so regarded by Allied strategists. The 
Mediterranean front stretches across Afri- 
ca and is the back door to Europe. Once 
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Governor Boisson of Dakar (with cane) and the Vichy government thought French Africa was the final objective of 
General Montgomery (pointing), commander of the Eighth Army in Egypt 











that door is cracked, Italy and France lie 
wide open to attack. 

That is why the British offensive in the 
desert was coordinated with the RAF raids 
on Northern Italy. That was also why the 
Axis displayed acute nervousness all over 
Africa. The visit to Dakar and other points 
in French Africa by Admiral Jean Darlan 
was in the nature of a reconnaissance. The 
object was to secure the loyalty of officials 
such as Governor Pierre Boisson of Dakar 
and strengthen the defenses of the French 
colonies. Stories put out by the Axis, such 
as the report that the Fighting French and 
the Americans had amassed a great army 
in the desert north of Lake Chad, reflected 
this growing uneasiness. For what they 
envisaged was a surprise attack by the 
Allies designed to complement the drive of 
the Eighth Army and eventually to turn 
Africa into a great base of operations 
against Southern Europe. 





Britain’s New Battleships 


The British Admiralty was «ble to an- 
nounce last week that in battleships—the 
traditional bulwark of empire—the Royal 
Navy was back at prewar strength. Two 
new ships officially joined the fleet. They 
were $5,000-ton battleships of the King 
George V class, the Anson and the Howe, 
and they gave Britain a total battleship 
strength of fifteen. Since 1989, the British 
have lost five capital ships and commis- 
’ goned five—all the new ones of the King 
George class. 

Both the Anson and the Howe have ap- 


Allied offensive: The Eighth Army struck at the Afrika Korps by land, sea, and air 


parently been in service for some time. 
The Anson has been used on Arctic con- 
voys, and her crew all qualify for something 
called the “diploma of the blue nose.” This 
is “a certificate granted by Father Nep- 
tune to those of his subjects who enter his 
demesnes in the Arctic Circle.” Sailing 
above the Arctic Circle makes the crews— 
of both warships and the merchantmen 
they convoy to Russia—eligible for the 
diploma. The name is self-explanatory, and 
members greet each other by cupping both 
hands over the nose. 

Whether they are on the Arctic convoy 
route or in service with the Home Fleet, a 
primary duty of the Anson, the Howe, and 
the other big British ships is to be on the 
watch for the German battleship Tirpitz. 
The British have been anxious to match 
ships of the King George class against the 
Tirpitz ever since the Bismarck sank the 
Hood. 

General easing of the battleship situation 
has allowed the British to station a full 
battle fleet in the Indian Ocean. It has 
been there some time, but its presence was 
not officially revealed until Oct. 23. This 
fleet is composed of the old battleships 
Resolution and Royal Sovereign, the re- 
built Warspite and the aircraft carrier 
Illustrious, plus the usual destroyers and 
cruisers. 

It probably could not withstand a full- 
scale assault by the Japanese Navy, but it 
is sufficiently strong to guard against for- 
ays by task forces of the size the Japs gen- 
erally use. Furthermore, it restores some 
freedom of action in the Bay of Bengal to 
the British. 
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Stalingrad Sky 


In Germany, on Nazi orders, civilians 
sang Siehst Du Im Osten Das Morgenrot? 
(Dost Thou See the Rosy Morn in the 
East?) and Nach Ostland Wollen Wir 
Fahren (Toward the East We Will Drive) . 

But at Stalingrad German soldiers were 
silent. Icy wind blew the winter’s first snow 
over the battlefield and awakened among 
the Nazis terrible memories of what last 
winter had meant. As if heartened by the 
snowfall, the Russians recaptured a few 
battered blocks of buildings. For the Rus- 
sians winter was full of promise. 

The leaden sky also ranked as one of 
Stalingrad’s best friends, for it gave the 
beleaguered garrison at least partial relief 
from ceaseless aerial pounding. The city 
has for months been a testing ground for 
aerial combat tactics. One of the best 
Nazi planes, the Messerschmitt 109G, 
with a service ceiling of 42,000 feet and 
a battery of three cannon and two ma- 
chine guns, made its debut here. Both 
the Red Air Force and the Luftwaffe aban- 
doned close formations in favor of light- 
ning skirmishes between open groups of 
two or three planes. Both air forces gradu- 
ally moved to higher altitudes. 

But throughout the two-month siege, 
the Russians have been badly outnum- 
bered in the air. Anxious to conserve its 
planes, the Red Air Force was forced to 
limit its operations to such vital tasks as 
attacking Nazi airfields and guarding the 
Volga bridges. 

The Luftwaffe made good use of its su- 
periority. On some days, it made as many 
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most. 


Here are the presents they want— 
listed in order of preference—both for 
Christmas and as ordinary, useful gifts 
after the holidays. 

1—Cigarette lighters, preferably a 
windproof type, which works in wind 
and rain. There is a lighter shortage in 
Britain and American troops do not like 
the British “Utility Lighter.” 

9-——Extra cigarettes. The American 
ration there does not satisfy most men 
as yet. 

3—American candy in pound boxes 
for the soldiers themselves, as well as 
for gifts to girl friends or English or 
Irish hostesses who entertain them. 
Fancily wrapped American boxed candy 
is considered the tastiest gift in Eng- 
lish homes today. 

4—American newspaper and maga- 
zine subscriptions. The troops are still 
unhappy over the lack of home news. 

5—Gifts for girl friends. For their 
Irish and British dates, the boys want 
silk stockings. size 9 or 10, lipsticks, 





What to Send the AEF 


This week is the deadline tor sending Christmas gifts to American troops overseas. News- | 
WEEK asked its London bureau to compile a list of what American soldiers in Britain need 


* dress shoes (plenty available, but the 


perfume, and nail polish. All are virtua!- 
ly unobtainable in Britain. 

6—Army divisional unit insignia. No 
supply is available in Britain. 


Other choices, also in order of prefer- 
ence: flashlights; razor blades; cigarette 
cases; billfolds, large enough for cur- 
rency measuring $14 by 6 inches; sleeve- 
less sweaters; sewing kits; wrist watches; 
pen-pencil sets; pocket knives; small 
zipper bags for week-end leaves; collar 
pins: lighter flints (the British type, of 
poor quality, jams lighter wheels with 
soft carbon); can openers for beer and 
canned food (the patented beer opener 
is unheard of in Britain); canned fruit 
juices: potted ham; “rare” delicacies, 
such as chewing gum, jellies, cheeses, 
jar candy, pickles, bar chocolate; light 


boys are not impressed with British 
styling) ; lightweight dress gloves; note- 
books; initialed stationery; combs, nail 
files, hair brushes; shoekits. 





as 1,500 sorties against the battered city. 
Thousand-sortie days were common. On 
one tractor factory alone, in the north- 
western suburb, the Nazis claimed to have 
dumped 5,000 tons of explosives—or nearly 
twice as much as was dropped on the en- 
tire city of Cologne in the famous RAF 
1,000-bomber raid. 

For action synchronized with ground 
operations, the Germans: created a special 
fleet of “attack planes.” The fleet was 
gradually built up to three groups, each 
with its own reconnaissance, communica- 
tions, and repair facilities. These groups 
went into action only at crucial points, 
from airdromes that lay close to the ac- 
tual battle front. 

The mainstay of this fleet was a specially 
designed plane—the Henschel 129, nick- 
named “the tank buster.” The new Hens- 
chel made its bow last May, in the great 
German push across the Ukraine, where it 
was employed mainly for ground strafing. 
Since the siege of Stalingrad began, how- 
ever, the Henschels have been busy break- 
ing up tank formations and attacking 
enemy strongholds. 

The Henschel carries heavy armor pro- 
tection for the pilot, and is armed with two 
cannon and four machine guns. Low pow- 
ered (with twin Argus engines of 450 horse- 
power each) . it can hang over troop move- 
ments for long periods and go into action 
on radioed orders. Its maximum speed of 
225 miles an hour means it can dive-attack 
fast enough to give the pilot the protection 
of speed, but it is also slow enough to en- 
able him to distinguish friend from foe. 





The Henschels fly in formations of four, 
with fighters hovering 600-900 feet above 
them. 

The Russians have found that the engine 
and other vital parts of the Henschels are 
vulnerable to machine-gun fire. Short on 
planes, however, they have had to rely in- 
creasingly upon the ground troops to down 
the Nazi aircraft. eer 





In the mess room of a bomber station in Britain, American fliers toast the 


RAF’s Revenge 


The moon was nearly full on the night of 
Oct. 22, but it seemed to cast shadows— 
long black shadows that moved across the 
fields of France. Alarms sounded in Paris 
and then in Vichy, Lyon. Toulouse. Anti- 
aircraft guns went into action in Swiss 
cities. 

The shadows were cast by British bomb. 
ers. The RAF was riding the moonbeams 
on a mission of death—and revenge. It 
was almost two years previously that an 
Italian air fleet stationed in Belgium had 
made its first attack on Britain, adding to 
the misery of a bomb-wracked London. 
The RAF repaid something of the score 
last year with raids on Italian cities, but 
none of them was on a large scale. This 
time it was: different. 

The inhabitants of Genoa knew it when 
the first bombs began to fall. The RAF’s 
2-ton block-busters were more than twice 
as heavy as the 15-inch shells the British 
Navy pumped into the port during the 
February 1941 bombardment, and _ they 
contained 30 times as much high explosive 
as the naval projectiles. Explosions rent 
the Ansaldo shipping works, Italy’s key 


* marine industry, and in their factories 


and homes Italians felt the full fury of 
air war. 

The RAF visited Genoa again the next 
night and also made heavy attacks on 
Savona and Turin. The night after that 
Milan heard the crunch of the block-bust- 
ers. In their communiqués the Italians 
described the raids with a new word— 
“notable.” The smaller raids they referred 
to as not so “notable.” They admitted 
widespread damage and heavy casualties, 
some of them caused by crowding at a 
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success of their first half-dozen raids 
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shelter, a fairly good indication of panic 
among the civilian population. 

Milan was also the scene of one of the 
best-timed and most spectacular daylight 
raids of the war. Lancaster bombers—of 
the type that had previously attacked 
Augsburg and Le Creusot in the daytime— 
hedgehopped across France, skimmed over 
the Alps, and pinpointed their bombs on 
war factories in the cathedral city. The 
Italians, the Germans, and the French 
were all equally surprised, and the RAF 
lost only three planes in this 1,500-mile 
daylight foray. 

The Milan raid was the high spot in a 
week of increasing day activity by the 
British and American air forces. Boeing 
Flying Fortresses made two raids on oc- 
cupied France, one on Lorient and another 
on an airdrome near Cherbourg. North 
American Mustang fighters and _ fast 
Mosquito bombers of the RAF ranged far 
and wide across Europe, attacking trains, 
factories, and communications centers with 
guns and light bombs. It all added up and 
gave the Germans as much to worry about 
by day as by night. 





Americans in China 


It will probably be recorded that the 
American Air Forces in China came of age 
in the last days of October 1942. Up until 
then it had possessed only a few squad- 

_rons of fighters and even fewer bombers. 
But in a series of attacks on Japanese posi- 
tions hundreds of miles apart, the Ameri- 
cans showed that now they were able to 
launch long-range attacks with four-en- 
gined bombers and send medium bombers 
with a fighter escort out over heavily de- 
fended targets by daylight. 

The first blow fell on the grimy little 
town of Linsi, between Tientsin and the 
Great Wall deep in North China. Linsi 
lies at the heart of China’s richest coal 
mines, once operated by the $20,000,000 
Chinese-British Kailan Mining Administra- 
tion. After Pearl Harbor, the Japanese 
marched in and took over the mines, with 
their 30,000 workers and an annual out- 
put of 5,500,000 tons. Since then, Kailan 
coal had become one of the main 
pillars of Japan’s war industry—supply- 
ing more than two-thirds of the coke it 
consumes. 

On Oct. 21, a flight of four-engined Con- 
solidated Liberator bombers roared over 
the town. The Japanese were caught by 
surprise, and only a lone battery fired 
some futile volleys. When the raiders de- 
parted, behind them lay the blazing ruins 
of the power plant and mine installa- 
tions. The wrecking of the power plant 
May cripple the pumping machinery and 
put the mines out of operation for 
months. sk 

On Oct. 25, fighter-escorted bombers 
struck at the other end of Japanese-held 
China. This time, the target was the busy 
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The War Against the Submarine 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N Retired 


The best sea news released recent- 
ly was that given out by A. V. Alex- 
ander, First Lord of the Admiralty, on 
Oct. 20—to date, since the start of this 
war, &30 Axis submarines had been 
sunk or damaged. 

Expressed in another: way, it means 
something more than three submarines 
a week, on the average, put out of ac- 
tion since the war began. This in turn 
requires a replacement and repair rate 
of twelve to fifteen submarines a month 
for the Axis to keep up the pace. 

This, however, is only one side of the 
picture. In the winter of 1940, the Reich 
attained an output of two submarines 
a week and was estimated to have had 
400 available for operations at a later 
date. At the present time, the Germans 
are estimated to keep 75 to 100 sub- 
marines always at sea, which is higher 
than the prewar. figure of 70 available. 
This probably conservative estimate 
gives some idea of the great construc- 
tion program the Germans have gone 
in for. 

A balancing of the two sides, and 
addition of the factor of ship produc- 
tion in America at the rate of three a 
day, indicates that while the submarine 
menace is far from being countered yet, 
the transportation situation is looking 
up. 

The fact remains, however, that dur- 
ing almost: the entire submarine cam- 
paign to date the Allies have been on 
the defensive and the Germans on the 
offensive. Consequently, the figure of 
530 Axis submarines sunk or damaged 
represents achievements accomplished 


_ mainly in protecting the convoy system. 


And the demands for sea escort, to 
protect all the convoy lanes, have been 
so great that thus far there have not 
been available the numbers of proper 
fighting craft to start a sea offensive 
against the submarine. Nor does it seem 
probable that sea forces alone will ever 
be able to do this. The escort demands 
of an increasing merchant tonnage are 
too great. Moreover, surface forces do 
not possess the qualities of initiative 
and surprise to the same degree that 
the submarine does. 

Submarine chasers, unless accom- 
panied by a mother ship, cannot operate 
far from land bases, and, when they do, 
in a measure they are subject to the 
hazards all seacraft are exposed to. 
Especially vulnerable would be the 
mother ship. 


The Germans have shown great in- 
genuity in the conduct of submarine 
warfare. Their strategy has been good. 
They pick a soft spot and work it until 
dividends cease to pay, then they shift 
elsewhere. This shift causes the Allies 
to establish new bases, from which to 
start countervailing operations. This 
takes time. 

Tactically the Germans have intro- 
duced new methods of attack. In the 
last war the submarine operated alone. 
along the lanes of sea traffic, focussing 
the attack at funnel mouths such as 
the English Channel. Most of the at- 
tacks occurred in daylight from a sub 
merged position on the bow or beam 
of the prey. Submarines operating fai 
at sea frequently carried a heavier gun 
than they do today, but, since their 
reconnaissance work was not as efficient 
as it is today, it was possible to avoid 
them frequently by a change of course 
of convoy. Their surface speed was low, 
about 13.5 knots compared with today’s 
speed of 16.5 up to 21 or more knots. 
Many of the submarines were used as 
mine layers, a function mostly taken 
over by aircraft today. The escort of 
the convoy consisted principally. of a 
close-in destroyer escort. 

Today the Germans stress principally 
the group attack. The most flexible 
formation is a group of three craft. 
Many devastating attacks have been 
made at night by U-boats charging in 
from the rear or other directions at high 
surface speed. This necessitates a 
spread in some of the escort durng 
nightfall, working in toward the con- 


voy, to keep the submarines under the - 


surface of the water. 


The real offensive against the sub- 
marine was started by the air forces 
fairly recently, and air power, not sea 
power, is the one force which can du 
this job best. When the RAF started 
bombing the construction yards in Ger. 
many, and the long-range heavily armed 
patrol craft started operating around 
the submarine bases in the Bay of 
Biscay, and from Iceland, the offensive 
really started. 

The blimp has demonstrated its capa- 
bilities for short-range work in certain 
localities, but for a long-range offensive 
in the Pacific, South Atlantic, and 
Indian Oceans, the airship, used as a 
mother ship for the planes it carries, 
would be its superior. 
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Behind the Lines at the United States Advanced Base in New Guinea... 
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Sloppy J Joe’s grass “lunch wagon” near the Port Moresby airfield is a favorite stop for fiers after a raid on ened Japs; 
in spite of the terrific heat, hot tea-and sandwiches is the usual order 





Kowloon dock area across the bay from 
Hong Kong. Long stretches of docks were 
blown up, several ships were hit, ware- 
houses and other buildings were set ablaze. 
Of the eighteen Japanese fighters which 
challenged the attackers, ten—and pos- 
sibly five more—were shot down. The 
Americans lost one bomber, and a fighter 
made a forced landing in friendly territory. 
The raiders were back early the next day. 
This time, they destroyed the North Point 
power plant, which supplied all Hong Kong 
with electricity and which the Japanese 
were careful not to damage during: the 
fight for the British colony. 

The blows at Hong Kong and Canton 
hurt the Japanese. But the raid on Linsi— 
which involved a flight of more than 2,000 
miles—worried them more. The Liberators 
which bombed the coal mines could have 
reached the ship-crammed water front of 
Dairen in another 30 minutes, the great 
steel mills and arsenals of Mukden in an 
hour, or Tokyo itself in three hours. 





War Over Prisoners 


“Prisoners of war must at all times be 
humanely treated and protected, particu- 
larly against acts of violence, insults, and 
public curiosity. Measures of reprisal 
against them are prohibited . . . They have 
their right to have their person and their 
honor respected.” 

This is one of the rules of war as laid 
down by the Geneva Prisoners of War 
Convention, dated July 27, 1929. Designed 


to assure for a captive soldier the same 
treatment accorded his rank or grade in the 
army in which he is held prisoner, the 
agreement was signed and ratified by all 
the major powers involved in the last war 
except Russia and Japan. On Feb. 15, 1942, 
Japan also stated that it would abide by 
these conventions. 

But last week brought a worldwide argu- 
ment that looked like the build-up for a 
general Axis scrapping of the Geneva pact. 
On Oct. 19 Japanese broadcasts announced 
that a group of American aviators who 
took part in the raid over Tokyo last April 
were prisoners of war and would be pun- 
ished severely for machine-gunning school 
children and bombing nonmilitary objec- 
tives. Secretary of War Stimson admitted 
that at least four, and possibly more, of the 
American airmen who took part in the 
Tokyo raid of April 18 might be Japanese 
captives—although the War Department 
has previously implied that none of the 
United States airmen had been captured 
(see Washington Tides). Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State Hull and President Roosevelt 
all denounced the Japanese threats of pun- 
ishment. 

At the same time the Germans came 
forward with a claim of their own. The 
Nazi High Command complained that 
British planes had attacked a German hos- 
pital station in Egypt, “contrary to inter- 
national law” and “the most primitive 
principles of humanity.” This act proved, 
according to Berlin, that Britain “no 
longer attaches any value to the main- 
tenance of the Convention of Geneva.” 


In the midst of this controversy over the 
treatment of prisoners, Russia repeated its 
request that Rudolf Hess, the most spec- 
tacular of all war captives, be brought to 
trial at once. Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden turned down the Russian idea though 
he “saw no reason why Hess shouldn’t be 
dealt with like other war criminals after 
the war.” 





In E-Boat Alley 


The chief of Newsweex’s London Bureau, 
Merrill Mueller, was chosen last week as the 
first correspondent to be taken on operations 
with the light patrol craft of the British Navy. 
He cabled the following story of an offensive 
sweep into German-controlled waters. 


With a helmsman who proudly wore the 
DSM that he had won steering the lead 
Commando ship during the St. Nazaire 
raid, we stood out into the choppy North 
Sea in a 100-foot shallow-draft wooden 
gunboat. Despite her small size, the gun- 
boat carries more automatic fire power per 
ton than any other type of warship. Her 
speed enables her to hit fast and hard, 
making this type of vessel the terror of the 
German E-boat. 

Under threatening skies, we turned 


toward the enemy coast down “E-boat — 


alley,” the wide and heavily mined body 
of water between the English east coast 
‘and the enemy-occupied coast. Action be- 
gan almost immediately, although it was 
only dusk and our full flotilla hadn’t yet 
put to sea. The job was simple. We were 
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In a camouflaged post on the hills above the Port Moresby shore, 


machine gunners guard against Japanese air attacks 


to “screen” a large southbound coastal 
convoy by seeking out and engaging any 
E-boats in their own waters before they 
could reach the convoy. 

We raced toward our patrol position op- 
posite the enemy coast at better than 20 
knots. An increasing gale lashed us with 
pinpoint rain and salt spray as the shallow 
hull slapped into twisting, rising seas. We 
zigzagged through mine fields as our gun 
crews changed watches, balancing gro- 
tesquely along the bobbing decks which 
were constantly awash. On these night 
patrols, one slip in the pitch darkness is 
fatal. Lights are forbidden, and a voice 
can’t be heard above the roar of the en- 
gines. 

We cruised all night on a line opposite 
several known E-boat bases, as a full gale 
struck. We were in an excellent position to 
cut off any 70- or 100-foot Schnellboote 
coming through E-boat alley in search of 
our convoy. 

Along about midnight, the little ship’s 
buzzers sounded for action stations, rolling 
me out of my pitching bunk in the tiny 
wardroom amidships. I raced to the bridge, 
as fast as clumsy boots and oilskins per- 
mitted, and went suddenly blind as I 
plunged from the red-lighted interior into 
the black night and the. gale. Seasick men 
fell into action posts. We increased power 
and swayed more wildly on the sea. Our 
guns were trained to starboard, although 
Ro one could see more than a few hundred 
feet of white-capped water. 

Each gun crew reported ready over the 
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Repair crew fills a fresh bomb crater while 
a Flying Fortress circles the field 


Acme 


Army engineers built a bridge and a car ferry across the Laloki River 


intercommunication phones, although it 
amazed me how those men managed their 
guns on that slippery deck. We closed in 
on the suspected vessel with our flotilla 
spread out so as to engage from all angles. 
Once, briefly but sharply, the night was 
cut with a single challenging signal. We 
waited a few seconds as the men tried to 
keep their guns trained. , 

We were just about to open fire when 
the correct answering signal winked at us 


and the buzzers sounded the all-clear sig- 
nal. The other vessel turned out to be 
merely one of the lighter patrol ships which 
had been blown off its course and into an 
area where we were supposedly the only 
ones. 

Shortly before the first streaks of light 
heralded a cold dawn, our reinforced 
flotilla cruised homeward, for headquar- 
ters signals had reported the safe passage 
of our convoy through E-boat alley. 
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Transport Command: World’s Biggest Airline 
Ferries U.S. Power to Global Battle Fronts 


One day last week, somewhere in the 
Eastern United States, a flock of fighter 
planes soared aloft from a factory field. 
Their dark green paint was designed to 
blend with the color of English meadows. 
At about the same time a group of great 
four-engined bombers skimmed down a 
runway at an airport in the Southeast. 
They were painted pale pink to make them 
nearly invisible against African desert ter- 
rain. From a field in the Pacific Northwest 
medium bombers took off and flew into the 
west. Their fuselages were streaked with 
green and brown, a disguise for the island 
scenery of the Pacific theater of operations. 

This transcontinental drama takes place 
nearly every day. It is one part of the story 
of how fighting planes are sped from the 
Arsenal of Democracy to Allied fronts all 
over the world. Another part unfolds at 
the same time at the airports, when big, 
speedy transport planes also take to the 
air. They are the instruments by which the 
combat planes—and fighting men—on the 
fronts are supplied in the fastest way 
known to man. The organization that has 
brought this miracle of war into being is 
called the Air Transport Command. 

Less than eighteen months ago, even the 
beginnings of the ATC did not exist. To- 
day it has thousands of pilots and is larger 
than the entire Army Air Corps of just a 
few years ago. And it is bigger than all the 
prewar civil airlines combined. Daily it 
schedules hundreds of flights. Every month 
it ferries thousands of planes to training 





centers, tactical units, and the fighting 
fronts. But though its operations are 
worldwide, every flight is controlled from 
one nerve center—a group of prosaic tem- 
porary buildings near Washington, D.C. 

These are the ATC headquarters—one 
of the fastest-growing and most vital con- 
trol points in the whole war effort. There 
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The planes of General George ... 


the show is run by a few soldiers at the 
top, aided by scores of former airline ex- 
ecutives and aviation technicians who have 
donned uniforms for the duration and sac- 
rificed large salaries to do a major war job. 

The atmosphere at headquarters reflects 
the worldwide outlook of ATC. It’s a place 
where executives constantly twirl huge 
globes or scan wall-high maps; where dos- 
siers and documents are nearly all marked 
“secret”; and where men whose faces have 
been bronzed by the African sun or hard- 
ened by Arctic storms walk in. 

Typical of such men were three that ar- 
rived last week. From a $1,000-mile round- 
the-world trip—the battle-fronts tour of 
Wendell Willkie (see page $8)—came 29- 
year-old Maj. Richard T. Kight, sandy- 
haired, blue-eyed Texan, veteran of flights 
to Java over the South Pacific and holder 
of the DFC. Maj. Edward Coates, hand- 
some young Georgian and former chief 
pilot of American Airlines, returned from 
a tour through Africa, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, 
and India. And after a Carribbean in- 
spection trip Maj. Gen. Harold Lee 
George, the head of the ATC, came back 
to his post. 


George 

“Bombardment” George, so nicknamed 
because he’s been an expert on bombers 
ever since serving overseas in the last war 
with the 163rd Day Bombardment Squad- 
ron, is a wiry little New Englander with a 
great reputation. One of the Army’s best 
organizers and an air-minded popular offi- 
cer, he came to the ATC from the Air 
Staff’s War Plans division. 

George is 49 but looks younger despite 
graying hair brushed straight back. At 


... span a world dotted by concentrations of American troops (indicated by stars) 
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ATC headquarters he sits behind a mas- 
sive desk in a big green-carpeted room 
flanked by a ceiling-high map labeled “The 
World”—his theater of operations. Behind 
him on a table sits a big green model of an 
Army transport. In the middle of the room 
is a globe about the same size as a jeep, 
mounted on a huge four-legged stand. 

When he talks about the ATC, George’s 
tanned features and pale blue eyes light 
up. He talks fluently—he’s one of the 
Army’s best impromptu speakers—and he 
enlivens his conversation with a streak of 
humor and a flair for debate. 

George sums up the plane-ferrying part 
of his job: “Combat planes aren’t any good 
unless they’re shooting at the enemy.” But 
the speeding of combat planes to the fronts 
is only one part of the problem of logistics 
—the difficult art of keeping an army sup- 
plied. George points out that military his- 
tory shows the side which has the best 
logistical system always comes out on top. 
In terms of the present war, that means: 
“You’ve got to make what you have in the 
United States effective in Australia and 
China and Africa.” Air transport, he con- 
tends, is one of the chief answers. 

George will probably never be satisfied 
with the number of transport planes in the 
ATC. The Allies’ need for every combat 
plane they can get necessarily holds down 
output of transports. Nevertheless, he re- 
joices in the foresight of American mu- 
nitions planners whose decisions eighteen 
months ago are now bringing big results— 
21 per cent of all multi-engined planes pro- 
duced in this country in the last half of 
1942 will be transports. Next year, the 
ratio will jump to 25 per cent. 

George became head of the Ferrying 
Command (as the service was originally 
named) last April. Ten months earlier, in 
June 1941, the beginnings of the organiza- 
tion had been set up with two officers and 
a secretary in a couple of Washington 
basement rooms. It began by flying to 
North American points Lend-Lease planes 
bound for Britain. 

Before Pearl Harbor its work had grown 
to an important but still chiefly domestic 
job that included moving planes for other 
Lend-Lease nations. It was after Pearl 
Harbor that the call was sounded to rush 
planes and supplies to American and Allied 
forces in Britain, Egypt, China, Russia, 
India, Australia, and elsewhere. At the 
same time, the War Department set up a 
Contract Cargo Division charged with ar- 
ranging for a war freight service by the 
commercial airlines. Then, on July 1 the 
ferrying and cargo activities were combined 
under a new organization—the Air Trans- 
port Command. Col. “C. R.” Smith, former 
president of American Airlines, was made 
Chief of Staff for the ATC. 


Smith : 

C. R. Smith (full name Cyrus Rowlett) , 
a Texan who did more than most men to 
teach Americans not to be afraid to fly, is 
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Distribution vs. Dispersion: An Analysis 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


— since it is closely related 
to geography and the maneuvering of 
armies, implies comparatively wide dis- 
tribution of forces, while tactics, 
governed by topography and battlefield 
situations, requires concentration of 
troops. 

Technically, distribution signifies co- 
ordinated arrangement in the allocation 
of forces, in accordance with a stra- 
tegical plan which contemplates, in the 
words of Clausewitz, “employment of 
battle to win the war.” 

Dispersion, on the other hand, im- 
plies a dissipation of forces, a “scatter- 
ation” usually imposed upon high com- 
mands in response to calls for help for 
protection of local communities or in- 
terests—a situation which, in our role 
as the Arsenal of Democracy, confronted 
us even before our entry into the war. 
And once we entered the struggle, calls 
for troops came from the four corners 
of the earth. 

New and vital troop-distribution 
problems confronted our high command, 
the solution of which had to be tem- 
pered, to some extent, by the political 
and economic policies of the nation. 
They included dispositions to protect 
the home arsenal, make secure selected 
air and ocean lanes as communication 
and supply lines, reinforce our allies 


with special units limited to minimum 


needs, build military bases overseas, 
and organize a striking force, in con- 
junction with the British, in order to 
destroy Hitler and his Axis war machine. 


In other words, our high command 


“had to rebuild our strategic fronts on 


both oceans, organize a major force in 
the theater of operations in which a 
battle decision would be sought and, 
at the same time, keep our allies fight- 


ing on all of their fronts (see map, - 


age 26). 

The fulfillment of this comprehensive 
and complex task required immediate 
reinforcement of our advance posts and 
naval bases in Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Panama, with their local outposts in 
Midway, the Aleutians, and the Cocos 
and Galapagos Islands. 

Then we had to look to distant points 
beyond our Pacific strategic front in 
order to check Japan’s move southward. 
This pushed our advance in the South- 


west Pacific beyond our own farthest 
outpost, on Samoa, to New Zealand and 
Australia and the island groups to the 
north—New Guinea, New Caledonia, 
the New Hebrides, and the Solomons. 

Under our grand strategy, this sec- 
ondary front had to be reinforced, but 
with limitations, in order to halt the 
Japanese by holding attacks, land and 
sea, and in air raids to harass their 
positions and lines of supply and com- 
munication. However, in this type 
strategy, our military leaders had to 
exercise great care not to succumb to 
the arguments of our armchair strate- 
gists and to the distant appeals from 
the Netherlands, Australia, and China 
that the Pacific was our main theater 
of operations. 


On our prewar strategic front in 
the Atlantic, defense measures were 
limited to our own littoral until we 
occupied posts in Iceland, Greenland, 
Newfoundland, and Canada, and ex- 
tended our Puerto Rican, Virgin Islands, 
and Cuban positions in the Caribbean 
via a chain of outposts that now in- 
cludes Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
Antigua, St. Lucia, Trinidad, British 
Guiana, Dutch Guiana, and Brazil. The 
holding of this vast front meant oc- 
cupation with new and increased garri- 
sons in our troop-distribution plan. 

- But the over-all plan also called for 
American troops, particularly air power 
and special ground units, to be sent 
to establish posts in China, India, and 
West Africa and across the continent 
to our bases in Eritrea, Egypt, and the 
Middle East. These activities on our 
right flank necessitated further distribu- 
tion of troops, in accordance with a plan 
which has but one main objective—the 
defeat of Hitler. 

Our plan for disposition of troops is 
founded on the principle that correct 
distribution strengthens rather than 
weakens our relative fighting power at 
the point selected for decisive battle. 
In furtherance of this plan, the stra- 
tegical doctrine in our Field Service 
Regulations states: “Concentration of 
superior forces . . . at the decisive place 
. . . creates the conditions essential to 
victory. Such concentration requires 
strict economy in the strength of forces 
assigned to secondary missions.” 
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tall, slow-spoken, and shy. He’s 43, looks 
older, knows everybody, and thinks, lives, 
and talks aviation. He takes time off oc- 


-easionally to play gin rummy. Generally 


he wins, but an unassailable run of bad 
luck will send him to bed. 
To Smith, who joined George’s outfit 
last April after acting as air transport 
adviser in the prewar national defense set- 
up, his post as ATC Chief of Staff is even 
more exciting than bossing American Air- 
lines—the line he transformed from a 
creaky and disorganized company in 1934 
to the nation’s largest aviation concern. 
Smith thinks wartime expansion has put 
aviation ahead at least a generation, not 
merely through the great extension of 
routes and bases but chiefly in technique. 
He points to Britain’s night radio locators 
as one wartime invention that will be of 
immense value in peacetime aviation—in 
increasing safety of night landings, for ex- 
ample. He also concedes that aircraft have 
taught operators a thing or two. Thus in 
many cases, planes have safely shouldered 


wing loadings far higher than the maximum _ 


burdens allotted to them before the war. 

Along with C.R., ‘many another top 
executive from civilian fields has helped 
George knit the mushrooming ATC into 
an organization as streamlined as a fighter. 
One is 46-year-old Col. Harold R. Harris, 
a big, friendly, florid Chicagoan and for- 
mer Pan American-Grace Airways executive 
who heads the ATC Plans section and pro- 
jects airports in countries with tempera- 
tures ranging from 120 above zero to 70 
below. Another is Col. Ray W. Ireland, al- 
so of Chicago and a former United Airlines 
traffic manager, who heads the Priorities 
division controlling both freight and per- 
sonnel. Then there is Col. Lawrence Fritz, 
operations chief, former vice president in 
charge of operations for TWA, a heavy-set, 
cigar-smoking native of Michigan. Still an- 
other is Lt. Col. Rex Smith, public-rela- 
tions chief and former editor of The 
Chicago Sun and before that managing 
editor of NEWSWEEK. 

The two biggest operational sections of 
the ATC are still the Ferrying and Air 
Transportation divisions. These are the 
“mobile units” which send the combat and 
transport planes over the six continents 
and four oceans. They operate through five 
Foreign Wings—the North Atlantic lead- 
ing to Britain; the African, spanning the 
South Atlantic and the African continent 
to Egypt. the Middle East, India, and 
China; the Pacific, leading to Australia: 
and the South American and Caribbean 
units. Each of these wings, with its own 
secret headquarters and commander, serves 
as a “housekeeping unit” to maintain 
ATC’s far-flung routes. 


Planes 

If Gen. Douglas MacArthur is assigned 
a dozen Consolidated B-24 four-engined 
bombers, it’s the ATC’s Ferrying division 
which picks them up at the factory, sees 
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that they are fitted out for the special re- 
quirements of the Southwest Pacific, and 
flies them over a 7,000-mile, secret route 
of island steppingstones to Australia. 
Heavy and medium bombers, light bomb- 
ers and fighters—all types of combat 
planes for all the fronts fly off to war in 
the hands of ferrying pilots. 

They do so under the direct supervision 
in Washington headquarters of Col. Wil- 
liam H. Tunner, the tall, lean-jawed Ferry- 
ing division chief. Quiet-spoken, Tunner 
has a reserved expression and twinkling 
blue eyes. A West Pointer, he has spent 
his life in Army flying, and at 36 is one 
of the service’s youngest key men. He sits 
behind a big screen in a map-plastered 
room. 

The mainsprings of Tunner’s outfit are 
six major ferrying bases scattered over the 
face of the nation but so located that each 
serves one of the chief plane-producing 
areas. Through these bases flow in an ever- 
mounting stream the 50 to 60 different 
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Col. C. R. Smith’s problems range 
from India to the Aleutians 


types of warplanes being turned out in the 
United States. On any d&y, any one of 
Tunner’s bases is probably busier than any 
of the nation’s biggest commercial air- 
ports. And each has two main jobs—do- 
mestic and foreign. 

The domestic job consists of picking up 
and distributing planes produced in the 
base’s area. Trainers and noncombat craft 
are usually flown straight to the American 
fields where they will be used. But most 
of the combat craft are flown first to 
“modification centers.” Here they receive 
special treatment required by operational 
conditions in their assigned combat areas, 
such as “winterizing” for service in the 
Arctic. They are also given any equipment 
changes necessitated by the latest combat 
experience. This process of relieving the 
factories of last-minute changes: is only 


one of many time-cutting devices adopted 
by the ATC. 

Flying the planes over world routes in 
every conceivable kind of weather and over 
all types of terrain is a job for experts. 
So the Ferrying division has organized a 
system for turning out skilled pilots. Some 
come direct from Army flying schools. 
Many others are civilians between 21 and 
46 who are accepted for training if they 
have had at least 100 hours’ flying in 
planes of 200 horsepower or more. 

The pilots are trained under a transition 
scheme. First, they fly light liaison and 
trainer planes, then go up through the 
combat-craft roster. Finally they pass 
through the four-engined bomber pilot 
school which the ATC maintains near a 
Southwestern city. Recently, the ATC 
formed the: Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying 
Squadron and admitted the first women 
pilots. ; 

Once the planes are in the hands of the 
men who will take them abroad, they hop 
to “flyaway” points on the coast—the last 
stops in the United States. There the pilots 
receive their briefing, including weather 
reports and instructions on landmarks and 
secret security signals. The planes are fully 
armed and ready for combat when they 
leave on journeys that may aggregate 18,- 
000 miles or more. And the crews have 
been taught to handle the guns if neces- 
sary, although fighting is not their job. 

Even while hopping oceans and conti- 
nents, the planes are still under control of 
the Ferrying division and remain so until 
they reach their destinations. On the way, 
they report their positions regularly. The 
reports filter into headquarters over a se- 
cret teletype system that ends in Tunner’s 
office. Every day, the Ferrying division 
knows where all its planes are. 


Cargo 

Barely seven months old, ATC’s cargo 
service has grown with suddenness and 
urgency. Last spring, it celebrated its first 
contract, calling for the use of three trans- 
port planes. Today, as the Air Transporta- 
tion division, it uses hundreds of cargo- 
carrying planes. Most are operated under 
contract by the airlines which also supply 
the majority of the pilots. Some, however, 
are manned by the division’s own military 
pilots. 

In charge of the Transportation arm is 
Col. Robert J. Smith, previously executive 
vice president of Braniff Airways. A 44- 
year-old Tennessean with a strong rugged 
face and a neatly clipped sandy mustache, 
Bob Smith has shuttled between two loves 
—aviation and the law. 

Smith’s assignment can be stated sim- 
ply: Carry anything the War Department 
asks, and carry it anywhere. To do the 
carrying he has a rapidly expanding fleet 
of cargo planes, ranging from twin-engined 
12-ton Douglas C-47s (transport equiva- 
lents of the DC-3s) and 26-ton four-engined 
Douglas C-54s (DC-4s), to twin-engined 
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IGHT now the most important fact of all 
is that you cannot buy tires made of 
synthetic rubber at any price. 


That is because every ounce of Goodyear’s 
synthetic Chemigum and similar materials 
that can be produced is needed for military 
purposes, and will be for a long time. 


But after new plants now building as part 
of the government’s program are in opera- 
tion, and a surplus becomes available for 
civilian needs—in perhaps another year 
or two—you can count on this: 


Passenger car tires built of Chemigum will 
give you, under normal driving conditions, 
slightly longer 
tread-wear than the 
best natural rubber 
tires you have 
known. 


That was proved 
in road tests con- 
ducted back in 1940 when Goodyear had 
already been building Chemigum tires in 
limited quantity for more than two years. 







THE GREATEST NAME 


INFORMATIVE TALKS ON A CRITICAL MATERIAL 


facts about SYNTHETIC TIRES? 











But it does not hold true, as yet, in the case 
of large truck tires, because of the extreme 
heat (above 200° F.) generated in such tires 
by heavy overloads and sustained high 
speeds. At high temperatures Chemigum 
loses strength and toughness, reducing its 
serviceability. 


It must be remembered, however, that heat 
failures were long the plague of natural 
rubber truck tires, until gradually elimi- 
nated by improvements in compounding. 
Similar advances can be expected in syn- 
thetic truck tires. 


to keep in mind is 
this: out of the 
experience Good- 
year is now gain- 
ing in building syn- 
thetic tires and 
other rubber needs 
for the Army and 
Navy, still better Chemigum products are 
already coming and at considerably lower 


cost. 


Chemigum—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


But above all, the fact 
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One of a sertes illustrating Cyanamid’s many activilits, 


WHATS IN A NAME ? 


There’s magic in a name. It can shape a 
thought or paint a picture. But it does not 
always shape the same thought or paint 
the same picture to all people. Sometimes 
what you see in a name is not what the 
other fellow visions at all. 

There’s magic in the name “‘Cyanamid” 
—more magic than was realized by the 
men who bestowed it upon the company 
they founded. And it is many things to 
many people. For ““Cyanamid” is Calcium 
Cyanamide, the source material for a great 
many of the company’s present products 
which are having such a profound effect 
on the course of chemical progress. 

Originally, “Cyanamid” meant fertilizer 
to the farmer—and still does. But today, 
besides being a finished product in itself, 
it is a basic source of life-saving “sulfa” 


x * 


drugs and many other pharmaceuticals. 
And from it are derived plastics for mold- 
ing hundreds of products...case hardening 
compounds for the metallurgist...Cyanide 
for the miner...pigments for a variety of 
purposes...insecticides and fumigants... 
vital ingredients in the making 
of rubber, textiles, leather, 
paper, paints, explosives, cos- 
metics, food, fuels, for photog- 
raphy and water purification. 
Small wonder that ‘“‘Cyanamid” 
has been called an almost inex- 
haustible source of chemical 
progress. And yet chemists say 
that the possibilities of this 
amazing material have only 
begun to be realized! 

In Cyanamid’s research 


laboratories scientists are constantly study: 
ing Calcium Cyanamide for further devel- 
opments. It is but one of the basic materials 
in the broad chemical service with which 
American Cyanamid is helping to make 
this country a more efficient nation. 


2 . 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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95-ton Curtiss C-46 Commandos and 28- 
ton Consolidated C-87s—cargo version of 
the B-24 bomber. Like the Ferrying di- 
vision, Transportation has a big domestic 
- job. Centering round some fifteen air de- 
_ pots strung across the nation, it consists 
chiefly of speeding critical material, such 
as plane armor, generators, starters, or 
oxygen equipment, to air depots, including 
the modification centers. 

But its toughest chore is meeting the in- 
satiable demands of the war machine 
abroad. To do this, it has loaded every- 
thing from plane, gun, and tank parts to 
jeeps, complete radio stations, and pre- 
fabricated houses. It is also charged with 
the job of carrying to the battle fronts of- 
ficial personnel, from high-ranking generals 
to urgently needed technicians. 

Bob Smith’s oufit matches urgency with 
speed. Not long ago, General MacArthur 
‘needed 5,000 pounds of small parts to keep 
certain planes in action. Within two days 
‘and fourteen hours after the parts were 
‘assembled on the Pacific Coast, a plane 
Janded them in Australia. On another oc- 
‘casion, in Africa, sand which was penetrat- 
ing engine parts threatened to keep Amer- 
jean bombers grounded. The Transporta- 
tion arm promptly flew experts to the 
desert and back. Three weeks later, 2,000 
‘new metal sand shields were landed in 
the desert. 

Smith’s freighters carry soldiers’ mail to 

rseas fronts, thereby helping boost 
orale. They have flown payrolls across 


bmarine-infested waters and can be used . 


to carry out emergency errands of mercy. 
‘They even have a special air evacuation 
group for bringing wounded out of the 
‘battle zones. 
Even on return journeys, no freighter 
. plane space is wasted. Many a ship returns 
loaded with Ferrying division pilots—an 
example of cooperation whose counterpart 
is frequently seen when ferried bombers 
take off with a load for Transportation. 
The planes also bring back large quantities 
of critical material such as quinine, plati- 
num, chrome, tin, tungsten, balsa wood, 
and mica, thereby helping the Board of 
Economic Warfare build up stockpiles. 


Problems 


Taking care of the pilots and planes, 
blazing the routes and building the air- 
fields, establishing fuel-supply systems and 
meteorological stations, and providing 
medical and housing facilities over routes 
totaling probably twice the distance round 
the earth—all these have presented gi- 
gantic problems to the ATC. At first, all 
gasoline had to be brought into some of the 
African bases by camel. 

How unexpected some of the problems 
are is illustrated by two stories from con- 
trasting zones. Somewhere in the Arctic, 
Eskimo airfield laborers decided to quit as 
' s00n as the fishing season came round. Only 
tactful handling by American engineers, 
who set up a relay system under which 


some Eskimos worked and some fished, 
saved the day and got the airfield finished 
on time. 

In the heart of Africa, where Pan Amer- 
ican Airways helped build the air routes, 
one construction engineer noticed that na- 
tive workers were transporting building 
materials in wooden bowls carried on their 
heads. He procured wheelbarrows. Next 
day he was amazed to see the natives 
carrying loaded wheelbarrows on their 
heads. 

Still another African problem arose from 
the swarms of malarial mosquitoes. This 
was tackled by Pan American scientists 
who measured the maximum flight distance 
of the females, the only kind which bites. 
Then they strewed anti-mosquito chem- 
icals around the American outposts to 
keep the stingers out of range. The result 
was that malaria incidence was cut down 
from 40 per cent to less than 1 per cent. 
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FIGHTING FRONTS 


But malaria isn’t the only danger lurk- 
ing on the African and Middle East route. 
While most of the natives are friendly, 
some are hostile to all whites, making 
forced landings perilous. As one safeguard, 
the fliers carry a.card with a message 
printed in Swahili and Arabic. Beginning 
with the words “Peace and the mercy of 
Allah be upon you,” it identifies the bearer 
as an American officer and promises a re- 
ward for leading him to safety. 

What the Air Transport Command has 
done in Africa is typical of what it has 
done on all the continents. In the space of 
a few months the size of the earth has 
been reduced. At Air Transport Command 
headquarters global distances are measured 
in days and hours, not miles. It has all 
been done in war and because of war. But 
it carries with it the promise of a peace- 
time system of transport dwarfing any- 
thing that men have previously conceived. 
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Acme photos 


Superman Planes: These two photos show the unbelievable feats war- 
planes of strong modern construction can perform. An anti-aircraft shell set the 
Wellington bomber (top) on fire, burning out the rear section before the pilot 
put out the flames by going into a steep dive. Yet the plane made home safely 
with the rear gunner still at his post. The Douglas Boston day bomber struck a 
steel mast while hedgehopping over France, broke off the top section; yet nev- 
ertheless it managed to get back with the wing sawed nearly in two. 
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Ghost of Prohibition Stalks 
in Wake of Youth-Draft Bill 


Dry Question Is Averted 
But Senate Amends Measure 
With Training Requirement 


Ghostly legions of the last war came 
back to bedevil the Senate last week. They 
paraded down the green-carpeted aisles, 
wondered among the red mahogany desks, 
and haunted the leather-covered seats of 
the galleries. First to come were beak-nosed 
figures wearing stovepipe-hats and cuta- 
way coats. They were the ghosts of pro- 
hibition, called up by a proposal to amend 
the 18-19-year-old draft bill by banning 
alcoholic beverages from the vicinity of 
Army and Navy establishments. Next were 
the ghosts of men sent into battle when 
the Allied plight grew. desperate in the 
summer and fall of 1917—men with only 
brief training, some of them green selectees 
who were said never to have fired a shot 
before. 

To the prohibitionists, the Senate said: 
“No—at least not for the moment!” The 
amendment—introduced by Sen. Josh Lee 
of Oklahoma—was adroitly sidetracked 
with a vote to refer it to the Military Af- 
fairs Committee for hearings. But the 
Senate gave ear to a wide- 


tion fo~ the Nov. 8 elections. Before their 
departure they had been assured by the 
Democratic leadership that if Senate 
amendments forced the measure into con- 
ference, further action would be held over 
until a post-election date. 

Prospects of delay also were heightened 
by indications that the Administration yet 
might win on the issue of the training re- 
striction. To begin with, the Senate vote 
on the controversial amendment was close: 
39 for, to 31 against. And all five members 
of the conference committee—Reynolds of 
North Carolina, Thomas of Utah, and Hill 
of Alabama, Democrats, and Austin of 
Vermont and Gurney of South Dakota, 
Republicans—-had opposed the one-year 
guarantee. Moreover, a similar amend- 
ment had been raised during the House 
deliberations, and rejected without a vote. 

On the other hand, Rep. John Rankin 
on Monday demanded that the House be 
given a chance to vote on the training re- 
striction when the bill emerged from con- 
ference. Told that this chance couldn’t be 
assured, he then tried to bind the conferees 
into accepting the training amendment. 
But lack of a quorum blocked this move, 
so hopes for preelection action on the bill 
faded almost.to the vanishing point. 





spread demand for a législa- 
tive curb guaranteeing youths 
of 18 and 19 at least a year’s 
training in this country be- 
fore being sent into combat. 
Despite ‘the personal opposi- 
tion of the President—backed 
up by the Army—the Senate 
wrote into the draft bill this 
provision: 

“No person under 20 years 
of age inducted under this act 
shall be placed in actual com- 
bat duty beyond the terri- 
torial boundaries of continental 
United States until after he 
has had at least one year’s 
military training following his 
induction.” 

Then the bill was passed to 
be sent to conference for ad- 
justment of differences with 
the House measure (NeEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 26). That might 
take some time—for upwards 
of 300 of the House members 
were back home tilling the 
local political soil in prepara- 














Talburt in The N. Y. World Telegram 
Guess Who! 


Before the Senate passed the bill 58 to 
5 on Oct. 24, it had made other changes 
in the measure. An amendment was ap- 
proved authorizing the deferment of farm 
workers until they can be replaced satis- 
factorily. Another provided that no one 
be inducted after reaching 45. But the 
Senate balked at the House’s provisions 
that would exempt high-school and college 


students until the end of the present — 


academic year. 


Training Period 

Indications that the Senate would im- 
pose the year’s training restrictions had 
come early in the week, when letters from 
mothers began piling up on senatorial 
desks. The import of all was the same: 
complaints against the induction of their 
more youthful sons, and protests against 
the interruption of their studies. 

But the Administration opposed such 
dictates on Army action, and on Oct. 23 
President Roosevelt wrote Senator Gur- 
ney, who was in charge of the bill: “It 
appears to me that the complicated ad- 
ministration necessarily involved in the 
handling of large numbers of men by the 
Army, as well as the urgent necessity for 
correcting the present deficiencies as to 
age, make it important that limitations 
other than those now included in the 
bill be avoided.” And just before the 
amendment vote, Senator Gurney read a 
memorandum from Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, the Army’s Chief of Staff: “This 
amendment is the equivalent of blowing 
the whistle and telling the enemies that 
‘time is out’ indefinitely, and that we can- 
not go on with the war until we have had 
a year to train the men we are going to 
get. It means either too old or too late.” 

Nevertheless, proponents of the amend- 
ment, sponsored by Sen. W. Lee O’Dan- 
iel, Texas Democrat, were in no mood to 
yield. One after another, they arose to 
demand the legislative guarantee. Sen. 
Bennett Champ Clark, Missouri Demo- 
crat, told of having seen Selectees with 
only six or seven weeks’ training in the 
front lines in France during the last war. 
He termed it a “disgraceful situation,” 
and warned against repetition. Army as- 
surances tl:at Selectees would have “ade- 
quate training” were attacked by Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, Ohio Republican: “There 
is not the slightest intention on the part 
of the Army to give these boys a year’s 
training before they go abroad.” 

Senator Tydings alluded to others of the 
Allied Nations: “If Great Britain, New 
Zealand, and Canada are not going to let 
their young men go into battle before they 
are 19 years of age, the United States 
should not bear that unequal burden.” 
From Sen. David I. Walsh, chairman of 
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War Dogs: Just as men who 
would pilot warplanes receive pre- 
flight training, Huslies that are to pull 
Army sleds get pre-snow training at a 
school in -Wonalancet, N. H. ... 


the Naval Affairs Committee, came this 
dark plaint: “The sad thing . . . is that 
there is nobody here who ‘can give as- 
surance to us or to the people of this coun- 
try that we have exhausted the manpower 
over 20 years of age.” Sen. Hiram John- 
son, veteran California Republican, ‘burst 
out dramatically: “Do you want a whole 
generation in this war wiped out?” And 
Sen. Kenneth McKellar, Tennessee Demo- 
crat, exploded: “It’s unbelievable, it’s un- 
thinkable, it’s indefensible!” The pressure 
was too great, and the amendment went 
across. 


Prohibition 





At the outset of debate on ‘the Lee’: | 


amendment Democratic Leader Alben W. 
Barkley of Kentucky admitted it had a 
good chance “if it gets to a roll call.” And 
when Barkley suggested modification to 
permit the sale of 3.2 per cent beer near 
Army camps and Navy bases, Lee was 
adamant: “I don’t think that would do 
much good. Some folks are pretty poor 
judges of distance.” : 

Then the opposition began to grow— 
from the freely expressed fear that the 
amendment would prove the opening 
wedge toward national prohibition. It was 
pointed out that since the Army has large 
concentrations of personnel in many cities, 
adoption of the dry zone provision might 
result in drying up entire metropolitan 
areas, 

Moreover, a letter from Secretary of 
' War Henry L. Stimson showed alarm lest 
the amendment prove damaging to soldier 
morale: “It is my view and that of the 


low, just as for human beings) get 
the best medical attention from the 
minute they’re inducted. Officers ex- 
amine future fighters closely . . 


War Department that temperance among 
soldiers is obtained ‘by the application of 
practical and tolerant measures, from 
education, supervision, and_ restriction 
rather than from flat prohibition.” And 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox chimed 
in: “I cannot contemplate the enforce- 
ment of this proposed amendment with 
anything but disquiet.” 

The big guns of the Senate were opened 
up in resounding salvos. “The question,” 
asserted Senator Barkley, “is whether we 
desire, in the midst of this great emer- 
gency, to divert the Secretary of War 


Acme photo 
... not neglecting eyes. Snow will 
come soon to the training area, and 
the dogs will be taught how to carry 
machine guns and other equipment, as 
well as working in harnessed teams. 
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I is not easy to inform the public 
promptly and accurately about combat 
operations without imparting to the 
enemy information of value to him. The 
enemy knows at once in most cases— 
submarine warfare is an exception— 
what damage we have inflicted on him. 
He may not know the full extent of. the 
damage he has done to us. Thus the 
communiqués usually reveal freely what 
we have done, or claim to have done, 
to the enemy, but are wary in their 
disclosures of what he has done to us. 

The enemy usually knows how many 
of our planes he has shot down, because 
he sees them fall. He does not always 
know how many he has damaged, or 
how seriously, how many he has de- 
stroyed on the ground, or how many 
we have lost through accidents in a 
particular operation. The first fact may 
be safely published while the latter 
facts are suppressed, at least for a time. 

The enemy knows he has sunk a ship 
when he sees it go down. Otherwise, he 
is often in duubt—at least for a time— 
as to the losses and severity of the 
damage he has inflicted on our surface 
craft. 

He may know that he has set fire to 
a fuel-storage tank or exploded an 
ammunition dump—but ordinarily he 
does not know how many others he has 
left intact. He knows his own troop 
casualties, but in most cases he does 
not know ours. 

Thus, in the nature of things, Army 
and Navy communiqués on operations 
still in progress tend to~be both frag- 
mentary and lopsided. The more 
promptly they are issued, the more 
lopsided ‘they are likely to be. Even if 
they were less lopsided, they might be 
badly misleading as to the true situa- 
tion. For the reader still would not 
know important facts—such as_ the 
reserves available and new moves under 
way—necessary to a fair appraisal. 

There are other reasons why com- 
muniqués on- current operations fre- 
quently are misleading. An indication 
of pessimism might affect adversely the 
morale of our men on the fighting front, 
or encourage the enemy to fight when 
he would otherwise retreat or surrender. 

The intelligent citizen will understand 
these difficulties. He will not rely too 





What a Communique Ought to Tell 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY . 


heavily on the communiqués—until a 
phase has ended or a decision in a 
particular operation has been reached. 
But he has a right to insist that the 
government adhere faithfully to the 
rules of the game: that it tell him 
nothing which is not true, and that it 
publish all the facts as soon as their 
disclosure will not materially aid the 


enemy. And he knows that the govern. - 


ment has not taken him into its con- 
fidence as to the real extent of the dis- 
aster on Oahu and to our air forces in the 
Philippines—even though most of *this 
information is known to the Japanese. 


One such mistake can be for- 
given; continued violations of the rules 
cannot. Both the Army and the Navy 
are under suspicion of recent violations; 
and the evidence in some instances 


seems sufficient to convict. The state- | 


ment that every plane which took part 
in Doolittle’s raid was able to proceed 
to “its destination” was misleading, if 
not absolutely wrong. On the whole, 
however, Secretary Stimson, General 
Marshall, and the public-relations offi- 
cers of the War Department have tried 
to adhere to the rules. 

The case against the Navy is more 
serious, although it cannot be fully 
documented. Some of the pertinent 
facts have not yet been released for 
publication, and with respect to others 
there may have been room for difference 
in judgment as to whether prompt 
publication would have given the enemy 
information which he did not already 
have. But the Navy has toned down, 
withheld, or delayed disclosure of so 
much bad news that it rests under the 
heavy suspicion of trying to protect 
itself from public examination and 
criticism. The fault is not with the 
public-relations officers, who are doing 
a good job under difficulties. It goes 
higher, to Admiral King, who has kept 
a tight control over Navy Department 
communiqués. 

The contrast between OWI’s frank 
and discriminating report on American 
aircraft and some of the information 
that we are getting, or not getting, from 
the armed service speaks for itself and 
suggests a solution: give Elmer Davis 
more authority. 








from the duty of trying to catch Hitler so 
that he may chase bootleggers within 
certain restricted areas around military 
camps.” Senator Tydings blistered the 
prohibition proposal as a “Capone bill” 
which would cause a return of bootleggers 
and gangsters. And Sen. William H. 
Smathers, salty New Jersey Democrat, 
dished out satire and ridicule: he would 
“as soon turn the country over to Hitler 
as to turn it over to the Anti-Saloon 
League.” 

In behalf of the measure, the veteran 
Nebraska Independent, Sen. George W. 
Norris, backed up his Oklahoma colleague: 
“I don’t believe that liquor or saloons are 
going to develop our boys physically, men- 
tally, morally, or spiritually.” And Sen. 
Dennis Chavez, New Mexico Democrat, 
poured acid on attempts to dodge the ques- 
tion: “That is one reason why the Senate 
is losing face these days—because we are 
afraid to face the issue squarely.” Failure 
to adopt his proposal, Lee added, would 
result in fanning “the flame of national 
prohibition.” He warned of demands for 
“much more drastic legislation than this.” 

Credit for finding the way out went to 
Senator Barkley, who did some tall re- 
search. He found that the Lee amendment 
had been originally introduced nearly two 
years ago by the late Sen. Morris Shep- 
pard, father of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Notwithstanding, it. had never received 
careful study by any Senate committee. 
Barkley favored careful study. So did most 
of the other senators, and the study, ac- 
cordingly, was ordered. Another attack in 
the campaign for prohibition had failed 
for at least a while. For quite obviously 
the results of the study were not expected 
to be reported until well after the elections 
—if at all. 
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Navy: No Time for Show 


Since its first observance in 1922, Navy 


Day and its colorful parades and patriotic: 


speeches have only dimly reflected either 
the fleet’s might or the realities of its tasks 
in wartime. Sponsored by the civilian Navy 
League of the United States, it was a day 
of show, sightseers’ visits to ships in port, 
and the music of bands as details of sailors 
marched before mildly interested crowds of 
landlubbers. 

On Navy Day last year, the scene was 
bathed in the half-light of nonbelligerency. 
But peace was retreating: the United 
States destroyer Kearny had been tor- 
pedoed off Iceland ten days earlier. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt broke precedent by attend- 
ing a Navy Day dinner in Washington. He 
declared flatly: “The shooting has started.” 
And in the Senate, debate opened on 
virtual repeal of the Neutrality Act. 

For the first time, Navy Day was ob- 
served this week in an America at war. 
Obviously the ships and the men who ran 
them were too busy for sightseers. But the 




















Six things a Service Man should do 
about his Life Insurance 


IF YOU ARE NOW IN the armed forces, or are about 
to enter the service, we suggest that it may be 
wise for you to do one or more of the following ... 





1. Be sure that premiums on your life 
insurance are paid to date, or paid 
sufficiently in advance to allow for 
possible delay in arranging future 
payments ... particularly if you in- 
tend to keep your life insurance in 
force through a Government allot- 
ment of pay, or through the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 





4. Give some thought to the manner 
in which the insurance money is to 
be paid to your beneficiary ...in a 
lump sum, in a monthly income, or in 
other installments which can be ar- 
ranged under your policy. Your agent 
will advise you as to the various forms 
of settlement available and how to 
take advantage of them. 


2. Make sure that the beneficiary 
designated in your policies is the per- 
son to whom you want the insurance 
proceeds paid. If no beneficiary has 
been designated, you should consider 
naming one to avoid the necessity of 
having an administrator appointed, 
involving expense and delay. 





5. Of course it would be unwise for 
you to take ycur policies with you. 
Since, however, you might need cer- 
tain information about your insur- 
ance, it is a good idea to keep among 
your effects a paper listing your policy 
numbers, types of policies, amount of 
each policy, amount of premiums, 
premium-due dates, and the names 
and addresses of beneficiaries. 





3. if your policy provides for the 
designation of a contingent benefici- 
ary and one has not been named, it 
probably will be well to name one. 
Then, if the original beneficiary hap- 
pens to die before you do, the 
proceeds will be payable to the con- 
tingent beneficiary without delay. 





6. Leave your policies in a safe place, 
accessible to your family. Instruct the 
family to consult your agent or your 
Company if any questions arise. Your 
nearest Metropolitan agent will be 
glad to help in connection with your 
Metropolitan policies. Or write the 
War Service Insurance Bureau, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 





COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 54 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public 
a clearer understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies 


of preceding advertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS— 
FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ay 
% 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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. parades remained—and in evidence of the 
Navy’s growing power and the public’s 
mounting interest they were bigger and 
more spectacular than ever. ‘ 
Typical of celebrations held in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
and other cities was the parade in Phila- 
delphia, held last Sunday to give larger 
crowds a chance to see it (Navy Day 
actually was Oct. 27, the birthday of 
Theodore Roosevelt). Twenty-five thou- 
sand marchers, representing the Navy, 
Coast Guard, Army, civil-defense volun- 
teers, the British Navy, and United Na- 
tions organizations, swung along in a five- 
hour procession before a crowd of 400,000. 
Floats in many parades displayed the latest 
equipment, including anti-aircraft and 
other guns, torpedoes, and depth charges. 
The observance coincided with attain- 
ment of an all-time high in naval person- 
nel: the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard now total 1,300,000 men, Secretary 
Frank Knox announced in Washington. 
And ship launchings continued at a dizzy 
but undisclosed rate. But in contrast to 
the picture of increasing power, Admiral 
Ernest J. King, Chief of Naval Operations, 
had signalized the scope of the Fleet’s task 
when he warned the nation soberly in a 
New York speech Oct. 19: we are still 


fighting a two-ocean war with a one-ocean 


Navy. 
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Rations and Prices 


Forecasts of coffee rationing (Washing- 
ton Trends, Oct. 26) were finally ful- 
filled. On Monday afternoon, Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson announced 
that, beginning midnight Nov. 28, pur- 
chases will be limited to 1 pound every 
five weeks for every person more than 15 
years old. This quantity will provide a cup 
of coffee per day per person—and a few 
drops over. Consumers will turn in coupons 
from War Ration Book No. 1—now used 
for sugar rationing—surrendering the last, 
No. 28, first and working back to No. 19. 
But books for holders 14 years old or 
younger will not be valid for coffee ra- 
tions. To give retailers a week to stock 
their shelves, all retail coffee sales will be 
frozen at midnight Nov. 21. 


Meat: The War Production Board ap- 
pealed to restaurants all over the country 
to cooperate in a voluntary meat-rationing 
program, and many parts of the nation vol- 
untarily began observance of meatless 
Tuesdays. At the White House, President 
Roosevelt dipped into soup, cheese soufflé, 
and unrestricted liver dumplings for lunch. 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
forked creamed eggs and a spinach ring, 
and, other high officials had similar meals. 
In New York, hotels rivaled one another 
in ingenuity: twelve different kinds of 
egg dishes were offered at the Biltmore, 
fish under ten guises at the Plaza, vege- 





A Boston store got a shipment of coffee and the queue was two blocks long 


table “surprises” at the Astor. Hotels and 
restaurants in Philadelphia voted for two 
beefless days—Tuesday and Friday—each 
week. Establishments in San Francisco 
followed suit. The goal was the government 
quota recommendation: 244 pounds per 
person per week. 

The Office of Price Administration took 
part in the meat program by clamping 
wholesale price ceilings on 90 varieties of 
pork, to divert supplies from preferential 
markets and spread them uniformly 
throughout the country. 


Breap: To prevent flour millers from 
being squeezed between advancing wheat 
prices and the ceiling on flour, and—of 
more immediate interest to the consumer 
—to prevent a similar squeeze between 
flour and bread, the OPA announced that 
government-loan wheat will soon be re- 
leased. The farmers will buy the wheat 
back from the government at prices lower 
than the combined amount of the loan and 
carrying charges—a subsidy designed to 
let farmers resell it to the millers at prices 
prevailing between Sept. 28 and Oct. 2, 
which were well below the flour ceiling. 


Nytons: The OPA placed ceiling prices 
on women’s nylon hose. Asserting ~ 
nylons were selling at inflated levels “i 
almost every store in the country,” Hen. 
derson set maximums ranging from $1.55 
to $2.50 for first-quality stockings (com- 
pared with prevailing prices of $2.50 to 
$2.95 and even higher). His explanation: 
“There are considerable stocks of nylon 
hosiery held by wholesalers and retailers 
for the holiday trade. In the absence of 
action by my office, these would be dis- 
posed of to women at fantastic prices, 
prices that would be inflationary and 
would yield unreasonable profits to the 
sellers.” 


Rents: The OPA alas maximum 


rent regulations to curb evictions and 
“phony” sales of dwellings. Because land- 
lords were evicting tenants to get higher 
rents or forcing the renters to buy dwell- 
ings at inflated prices by threatening them 
with evictions, the new regulations re- 
quire: (1) the new owner must have paid 
at least a third of the purchase price be- 
fore he can ask an area rent director for an 
order to evict tenants in the house he has 
bought; (2) houses cannot be bought with 
borrowed money; (3) tenants must be 
given 90 days’ notice of evictions; (4) ten- 
ants may be evicted so that the house may 
be occupied only by the landlord, for 
“too many cousins were popping up.” 
Henderson commented on the order: “This 
will free war workers and families of 
members of the armed forces who pay 
rent from the threat of overnight evic- 
tion.” 





Captain Eddie 


In the early evening of Oct. 21, an Army 
plane flying somewhere southwest of Hono- 
lulu radioed the Army’s Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. It reported that only about one 
hour’s gasoline remained in its tanks. The 
Army radio men vainly waited for further 
word. 

Both long-range Navy patrol planes and 
Army craft began a hunt for the plane or 
the bright yellow life-raft with which it was 
equipped. The young airmen scanning the 
seas had an especially important reason for 
the hunt. For in the missing craft, along 
with seven companions, was Capt. E. V. 
Rickenbacker, president of Eastern Air 
Lines; Inc., and confidential adviser to 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson. Bound 
for an undisclosed Pacific isle, he was on 
an inspection tour for Lt. Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold, Army Air Forces chief. Only a 











Orne SEVEN MILLION trips 
will be made by soldiers, sailors and ma- 
tines in Pullman sleeping cars in 1942. 


The average trip will be 1500 miles. 


This means that Pullman cars will make 
about 185,000 Jong distance trips on mili- 
tary service during the year. On an aver- 
age, a car-load of uniformed men climbs 
aboard a Pullman every two minutes and 
forty-eight seconds! 


We asked the Bureau of Censorship to 


let us give you these figures because they 
illustrate how huge a task Pullman and 
the railroads face. 


So far, the job is being handled without 
Seriously inconveniencing civilian travelers. 
We're rather amazed at that ourselves. We 
hope that it can continue to be so handled. 
We think that it can. But a lot depends 
on you: 


You can help tremendously by cooper- 
ating in the observance of these four 
simple wartime travel rules: 1. Make reser- 
vations early; 2. Cancel unwanted space 
promptly; 3. Take only necessary luggage, 
and; 4. Travel when trains are least 
crowded, 


SLEEP GOING-TO KEEP GOING— 


| Go Fallman 


KEEP YOUR PLEDGE TO BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS...PULLMAN EMPLOYES ARE KEEPING THEIRS! 


> 


Copyright 1942, The Pullman Co. 


Moving troops comes first, of course. 
You wouldn’t want it otherwise. But 
civilian passengers need s/eep going, too, 
in order to keep going at the wartime tasks 
on which most of them now travel. 


We haven’t forgotten that. And won’t. 


YOU GET a soft, sleep-inviting bed in what- 
ever Pullman space you travel—upper, lower 
or room. Privacy and comfort, too. That's 
why almost every wartime passenger co- 
operates so cheerfully in accepting whatever 
Pullman accommodations are available when- 
ever he has to make a trip. 
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fortnight before he had completed a simi- 
lar mission in Great Britain. 

To saddened thousands at home, who 
_ learned through a War Department an- 
nouncement two days later that the plane 
was overdue at its destination, Edward 
Vernon Rickenbacker was more than an 
airlines president or wartime adviser. Pri- 
marily, the husky, dark-eyed Ohioan was 
America’s No. 1 flying hero of the last war. 
A former speed auto racer, he had gone to 





International 


him on a 14,000-mile air trip to inspire air 
combat units throughout the country. 

As the nation waited this week for word 
from the searchers in the Pacific, the pub- 
lic pinned hopes for Rickenbacker’s safety 
on the life raft his plane carried—rubber 
boats like it have kept other downed air- 
men afloat for as long as a month before 
they were rescued. Perhaps, too, people 
said, the plane had landed on a tiny atoll. 
But Army spokesmen believed prospects 





Eddie Rickenbacker, ace of 1918, took on another war job in 1942 


France as chauffeur for Gen. John J. 
Pershing because it seemed to be the most 
direct path to becoming a war flier. It was. 
Transferring to aviation, he soon became 
leader of the redoubtable “Hat-in-Ring” 
94th Aero Squadron and shot down 21 
German planes and four balloons. 

Probably his greatest exploit was a 
single-handed attack on seven enemy 
planes. He shot down two, and the rest 
fled. He was to receive the Congressional 
Medal of Honor twelve years later for this 
deed. But when he returned to a tumultu- 
ous welcome home in 1919, he was already 
laden with the French Croix de Guerre 
with four palms, the Distinguished Service 
Cross with nine oak leaves, and the Legion 
of Honor. ; 

After the war, he returned for a time 
to his old passion, the automobile. A com- 
pany was formed to produce the Ricken- 
backer, called “a car worthy of its name.” 
It featured four-wheel brakes, which were 
not accepted as standard equipment un- 
til six years later. But the car, “Rick” 
said, was “ten years ahead of its time.” 
And “in six years we were broke.” The 
company dissolved. Ever since then a 
leading figure in American aviation, Cap- 
tain Eddie was the logical choice General 
Arnold made early this year in sending 


were gloomy—even if the plane’s occu- 
pants were still alive. For survival under the 
blazing Pacific sun demanded great stam- 
ina, and the 52-year-old “Rick,” they 
pointed out, had not yet completely re- 
covered from the effects of a plane crash 
near Atlanta in February, 1941, in which 
he suffered a lacerated eye, smashed ribs, 
and a rebreak of an old hip fracture sus- 
tained as a youthful speed daredevil. 

There was one who refused to give up. 
Close by her telephone in their New York 
apartment, his charming, gray-haired wife, 
Mrs. Adelaide Rickenbacker, declared: 
“Eddie will turn up. He’s too old a hand 
to get lost in an airplane now.” 





Willkie’s Report 

Wendell L. Willkie had “talked to hun- 
dreds and hundreds of people around the 
world in the last two months.” Though he 
had toured war fronts as a personal rep- 
resentative of President Roosevelt (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 26), he explained: “I was at 
liberty to express my opinion while abroad 
and equally so when I returned.” While 
abroad, the former Presidential candidate 
had demanded establishment of a second 
front and reiterated the demand upon his 


return. He said he would report to the 
people. 

On Monday night Willkie made that re. 
port. The most striking part of his mes- 
sage, which he read over national radio 
networks, concerned the amount of sup- 
plies sent to America’s allies. The amount, 
he said bluntly, was pitifully small. De- 
manding greater mobilization of our re- 
sources and more vigorous offensive action, 


he called on the nation to accept the lead- — 


ership it holds in the world—not just in 
war, but in the peace to be won. He found 
everywhere, he said, a “dread of imperial- 
ism.” 
Highlights of the report: 


There exists in the world today a gi- 
gantic reservoir of good will toward you, 
the American people . . . the existence of 
this reservoir is the biggest political fact - 
of our time. [It] . . . must be used to unify 
the peoples of the earth in the humana 
quest for freedom and justice. 


G1 bring you the assurance that this 
reservoir exists. I also bring you the warn- 
ing that it is leaking . . . It is leaking 
through steadily spreading cracks and 
holes. These holes have not been punched 
in the reservoir by Hitler. They have been 
punched by us .. . We have made great 
promises. How have these promises been 
fulfilled? . . . The flow of war materials out 
of this country to some of the nations I 
visited . . . is tragically small: 

This was first dramatized for me not at 
the end of the trip but near the start, 
when I saw a warehouse that was sup- 
posedly an important distribution center 
for American materials to be delivered by 
air transport. That warehouse was about 
the size of my house in Rushville, which 
has ten rooms. But when I came to ex- 
amine the goods .in it, I found there were 
only enough to fill about one room of such 
a house. From this infinitesimal supply, 
materials would . . . trickle into the hands 
of . . . people who sometimes do not know 
whether to laugh or to weep when these 
crates and packages arrive. I stopped talk- 
ing about American production. If I were 
to tell you how few bombers China has 
received from us you simply would not 
believe me. If I were to tell you how far 
Russia feels we are from fulfilling our 
commitments, you would agree with me 
that we have little reason to boast about 
our performance. 


q There are exceptions. I have seen Ameri- 
can planes and tanks which have been in 
hard and grueling action, and which stood 
up magnificently. I have seen the begin- 
nings of shipping routes which will some 
time carry the kind of traffic the world is 
waiting for. I have seen something of the 
heroism and the skill with which Ameri- 
cans ... are blasting the routes clear for 
our production when we get it ready. 
When will this be? That depends, I 
think, on how quickly we, and our leaders, 

















A—You read a letter in your boy’s own writing, like 
that above. 8—The three small boxes shown in the 
photograph contain over 5000 of these letters—in 





the form of photographic film. €—On this one roll 
of 16-mm. film—shown in reduced size—1700 
letters have been photographed. 


Ie created, U.S. Government adopts “V---MAIL”.. 
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for communication with our men on distant fronts 


= BOY writes you a letter on a 
sheet of paper—regular letter size. 
This is photographed on Kodak 
microfilm—is reduced in size to about 
a quarter of a square inch... 1/100 
of the weight of normal mail. 


With thousands of other letters — 
85,000 letters weighing 2000 pounds 
weigh only 20 when reduced to 
microfilm— it is swiftly flown from his 
distant outpost to America. 


Here, again through photography, 
the letter addressed to you is “blown 
up” to readable size — folded, sealed 
in an envelope, and forwarded to you. 
It is as clear as the original writing. 
It really is the writing of your boy 
because it’s a photographic print. 


And your letters to him, which you 


write on special forms, go by the same 
space-saving, time-saving V---— Mail. 


Kodak developed and perfected the 
process ... Pan American Airways 
and British Overseas Airways, the two 
great pioneers in transocéanic air 
transport, blazed the air trails...and 
the three companies, as Airgraphs, 
Ltd., offered the service to the Ameri- 
can and British governments. 


I APRIL, 1941, under the trademark © 


“Airgraph,” England first employed 
the system to solve the problem of 
getting mail to and from the forces 1 in 
the Near East. The Airgraph System 
was expanded until it knits the British 


Empire together with about a million 
letters a week—personal and official. 


And now the men serving overseas 
in the American armed forces also 
have the benefits of this form of speedy 
correspondence. 


Airgraph, or V-+-— Mail as it is 
called here, is an adaptation of 
Kodak’s Recordak System which has 
revolutionized record-keeping in 
thousands of banks and business 
houses. Many records of the U. S. 
Census, Social Security, and Army 
Selective Service are on microfilm— 
error-proof, lasting miniature photo- 
graphic copies of the originals... 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


SERVING, HUMAN PROGRESS THROUGH PHOTOGRAPHY 








A Widely Known Name 
Backed by a World of Experience 


All Bohn plants are operating at full capacity on war work. Bohn 
engineers, metallurgists and research staffs are gaining new and 
rich experiences which are proving of great importance to our 
vital war production. Bohn has developed new and better methods 
of producing various aluminum, magnesium, brass & bronze 
products as well as aircraft-type bearings. All of these Bohn 
products are known throughout the world for their high quality 
and many economic advantages. ; 


So we want you to become better acquainted with the name 
BOHN and the products that bear this well known mark of 
distinction. 

Maybe sometime in the future, Bohn can make 
a part or a product for you and make it better, at 
less cost. Some day we hope you will give us care- 
ful consideration, for we believe you will find 
it advantageous to do business with the Bohn 
organization. 








BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Designers and Fabricators 
ALUMINUM . MAGNESIUM - BRASS & BRONZE 
AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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can begin to think and act offensively, can 
begin to mobilize . . . for attack . . . We 
cannot win this war 40 per cent mobilized 
_.. It is up to us to make our leaders give 
us more to do. 


{ The 200,000,000 people of Russia and the 
450,000,000 people of China . . . ask: What 
about a Pacific Charter; What about a 
World Charter? . . . Many of them asked 
me the question which has become almost 
a symbol all through Asia: What about 
India? . . . The wisest man in China said 
to me: “When the aspiration of India for 
freedom was put aside to some future date, 
it was not Great Britain that suffered in 
public esteem in the Far East. It was the 
United States.” People of the East... 
cannot ascertain from our government’s 
wishy-washy attitude toward the problem 
of India what we are likely to feel at the 
end of the war about all the other hundreds 
of millions of Eastern peoples. 


q We are on the road perhaps to winning 
the war, but . . . we run a heavy risk of 
spending far more in men and materials 
than we need to spend. This report is based 
on facts. Such facts should not be cen- 
sored. They should be given to us all. 


q The record of this war to date is not 
such as to inspire in us any sublime faith 
in the infallibility of our military and 
naval experts . . . Military experts, as 


well as our leaders, must be constantly ex- 
posed to democracy’s greatest driving 


power—the whip-lash of public opinion, 
developed from honest, free discussion. 


q Our western world and our presumed 
supremacy are now on trial. Our boasting 
and our big talk leave Asia cold. Men and 
women in Russia and China and in the 
Middle East are conscious now of their 
own potential strength. They are coming 
to know that many of the decisions about 
the future of the world lie in their hands. 
And they intend that these decisions shall 
leave the peoples of each nation free from 
foreign domination, free for economic, 
social and spiritual growth. 





Week in the Nation 


Cotuision: R. M. Martin, a civilian- 
defense airplane spotter near Palm 
Springs, Calif, saw two twin-engined 
planes at about 8,000 feet, one a mile or 
so behind the other. The plane in the rear 
veered into a cloudbank, but reappeared 
close to the leading plane. Then the two 
became one spot in the sky. Fragments 
seemed to be falling. Horrified, Martin 
watched as one ship crashed on a moun- 
tainside. When he looked again for the 
second plane, it had passed from sight. 
The fallen plane was an American Air- 
lines transport, and its crew of three and 
all nine passengers were killed. Among the 
passengers was Ralph Rainger, who com- 
posed the music for “Thanks for the Mem- 


ory,” “Love in Bloom,” and other songs. 
The airline announced that the plane, 
bound from Los Angeles to New York, 
had been “in collision with an Army bomb- 
er.” A terse announcement by the Western 
Defense Command confirmed it. 


Ecuo: Peggy Satterle was 15 when she 
went for a ride on Errol Flynn’s yacht in 
August 1941. Home from that adventure, 
she and her mother told the district at- 
torney at Los Angeles that the movie star, 
then 32, had attacked the girl twice. To 
avoid publicity, according to the district 
attorney, Peggy’s parents later refused to 
press charges. But the case was dusted off 
last week: Flynn, already charged with 
statutory rape on the complaint of film- 
struck, 17-year-old Betty Hansen (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 26), was called from work— 
fighting Nazis in front of a camera—for 
arraignment on similar charges involving 
Peggy, now 17, and a Hollywood night- 
club dancer. The charges of both girls 
were consolidated into one case for trial. 


Fire: A brush fire that started near a 
detention camp in the Santa Monica moun- 
tains of California burned through more 
than 8,000 acres in residential canyons of 
the Malibu Beach area. Winds fanned the 
flames for three days. They destroyed a 
score of homes and forced the evacuation 
of more than 1,500 residents. While Fed- 
eral authorities investigated the possibility 
of incendiary origin, the loss was totaled at 
$500,000. 
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Flames almost upon them, a Malibu family salvages what it can while one man plays a garden hose on the roof 
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Bombproof Government 


A current story concerns the Japiznese’ = 


spy who was sent to Washington to spot 
targets for a Japanese raid. After ex- 
haustive exploration he reported to his 
superiors: “It is useless to bomb Washing- 
ton. The American Government has been 
very forehanded. Suppose you completely 
destroy one building and everyone in it. 
You accomplish nothing. For they already 
have two other buildings, completely 
staffed with people doing exactly the same 
thing.” 


Charitable 


Alfred Lunt did little to endear himself 
to members of the Women’s National Press 
Club recently when he encouraged them to 
save their pennies for Washington’s Stage 
Door Canteen. “I don’t know how much 
you press girls get,” the actor began, “but 
it must be very little. You don’t have to 
give large sums. Just get a little box and 
cut a slit in the top and drop the change 
you can spare into that.” 

The “press girls,” who average around 
$60 a week and whose topnotchers get $125 
and better, humphed to themselves. When 
the hat was passed and $137.25 collected, 
Lunt received the contribution almost tear- 
fully, remarking in an aside loud enough 
for the front row to catch: “I really hate 
to take this money from those who have 
so little.” To swell the widow’s mite, he 
and his actress wife, Lynn Fontanne, each 
added $100 to the collection. 


Energetic Icicle 


In Room 5300 of the mammoth building 
that houses the War Production Board, a 
smallish, square-shouldered man sits ‘at a 
slickly clean desk. His well-cut clothes are 
impeccably pressed, his tie conservative, 
his countenance serious, attentive, and 
somewhat forbidding. For close work he 
wears horn-rimmed spectacles, but in con- 
versation—consisting, on his part, of pug- 
nacious clipped sentences—he takes them 
off and faces his visitor with twinkling 
brown eyes belied by an unsmiling mouth. 
As one WPB employe put it, “He looks at 
you like an icicle.” Working seven days a 
week from 8:30 a.m. to 7:30 p.m:—a day 
punctuated with high-powered conferences 
—he has been known to tell a funny story, 
even to relax, but this is not the impres- 
sion he creates, or wants to create. 

This hard-working, energetic man _ is 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, 52, since Sept. 20 
vice chairman of the WPB and chairman 
of the Requirements Committee. His job 
is to balance military against civilian needs, 
and so apportion materials as they are 





Press Association 


Eberstadt says “no” to a lot of people 


needed and in order of their strategic im- 
portance. Last week he was put in charge 
of the new Facility Clearance Board that 
will review all current and planned con- 
struction projects, with an eye to stopping 
waste (see page 61). 

Eberstadt came to the WPB from the 
Army-Navy Munitions Board, whence he 
was called from a Wall Street brokerage 
in January 1941 by Under Secretary of the 
Navy James V. Forrestal, a personal 
friend. Buckling into his assignment, he 
put the ANMB on a business basis and 
made its voice heard. Most important, as 
first civilian chief, he brought the squab- 
bling Army and Navy together. His office 
was flanked by an admiral on one side and 
a general on the other, and the dividing 
doors were never closed. Army men who 
worked with him, and still marvel at his 
speed, foresight, and calm, say with awe: 
“There’s everybody else in one class—and 
then there’s Eberstadt. In his turn, he is an 
admirer of Under Secretary of War Robert 
P. Paterson, a World War buddy to whom 
he refers as “the judge.” 

But although Ferd Eberstadt has been 


in Washington nearly two years, he is not 


‘well known. He makes a fetish of avoiding 


publicity, especially any concerning his 
personal life. He does not talk to the press: 
“My job is to work. It’s not to talk to 
the press and not to make speeches.” 
The son of a well-to-do commission mer- 
chant of German descent, Eberstadt grew 
up in Orange, N.J., went to Princeton, 
where he made Phi Beta Kappa and was 
known as “the king,” and then studied at 
Columbia Law School. In 1916 he left to 
serve on the Mexican border with Squad- 


ron A, the fashionable New York cavalry 
unit. Two years later he was in France 
with Battery D, 304th Field Artillery, 77th 
Division. He was a good soldier and a 
stickler for discipline. He came out a cap- 
tain. He loves the Army and keeps up with 


‘veteran cronies. Recently he visited the 


new 77th, getting a big kick out of riding 
the tanks and digging the Southern dust 
out of his ears. 

Admitted to the bar in 1919, Eberstadt 
joined the corporation law firm of McAdoo, 
Cotton & Franklin in New York and be- 
came a partner in 1923. Later he moved in- 
to the investment banking field. His career 
there included selling a partnership for a re- 
puted $2,000,000 and accompanying Owen 
D. Young to the 1929-30 reparations con- 
ference. He spent much of these years 
abroad on business, and three of his four 
children were born in Europe. In August 
1931 he started his own firm, F. Eberstadt 
& Co. A lone wolf on Wall Street, Eber- 
stadt weathered the depression by sticking 
to small business for clients, or what he 
termed “the little blue chips.” His_per- 
sonal income was very tidy. 

The Eberstadts have temporarily given 
up a New York apartment and Target 
Rock Farm, their 75-acre estate adjoining 
Marshall Field’s home on Long Island, off 
the shores of which Eberstadt used to like 
to sail in his few spare moments. He and 
his family now live in a gray stone house 


in the wooded Washington suburb of 


Spring Valley. Thence the ex-financier re- 
turns at night to his attractive, gray-haired 
wife, the former Mary Van Arsdale Tongue 
of Baltimore. The Eberstadts go out sel- 
dom and do little entertaining. 

How the energetic Eberstadt is making 
out at the WPB will be clearer when his 
first report comes out in about two months. 
Meanwhile he has already said “no” to a 
lot of people and won a reputation for be- 
ing as tough as Donald Nelson could de- 
sire. Whether he can rebuke or check his 
beloved Army as well, remains to be seen. 
“You wait, though,” remarked a WPB man 
recently. “He’s going to run the joint!” 


Capital Bits 
Raymond Rubicam, chairman of the 


executive committee of the advertising 
agency, is at present special assistant to 


the chairman of the Manpower Commis- . 


sion. His personality must have permeated 
the commission, for a distracted employe 
recently answered Paul V. McNutt’s night 
telephone with a brisk: “Young & Rubi- 
cam” .. . Anne Hagner, special features 
writer for The Washington Post, scored 
the neatest quip of the week about the 
War Department’s Pentagon Building. She 
wrote: “During the recent flood, fears were 
voiced that an Axis submarine might wend 
its way up the Potomac and directly to the 
Pentagon’s doors. It was decided later, 
however, that even a bomb couldn’t enter 
the building without an appointment.” 




















PICTURE OF A 


It concerns air—and air conditioning. 


Naturally, we cannot reveal all the 
details. But we can say something about 
the tremendous advances in air condi- 
tioning . . . that have made many new 
“secret weapons” possible. 


We can tell you that temperature and 
humidity are maintained far more pre- 
cisely than ever before. That it is possi- 
ble to reproduce faithfully any required 
climate. That the equipment that does 
this is more compact . . . more flexible . . . 
more efficient. 


And it isno secret that General Electric 
research is busy on many new develop- 
ments to speed up the nation’s war effort. 
From the beginning, General Electric 
has played a pioneering role in develop- 
ing the new precision air conditioning. 





After the war, all users of air condi- 
tioning will benefit from today’s tech- 
nical advances. In factories and offices, 
establishment of an exact efficiency 
climate . . . including humidity . . . will 
not only vastly increase workers’ output, 
but will also add greatly to their comfort 
and morale. Machines will operate better 
... production will be speeded. 


With more economical . .. More com- 
pact equipment . . . the use of air condi- 
tioning will be widespread. More people 














ond 


will enjoy it in ever increasing numbers 
of homes, stores, restaurants, theatres... 
even in cars and planes. 


General Electric will take a leading 
part in the providing of peacetime equip- 
ment for every use, just as it is taking an 
outstanding part in meeting today’s 
wartime air conditioning needs. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 4265, 
General Electric Company, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, 


thin Conditioning by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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_ War Bird’s Powerhouse! Ford-built Pratt & Whitney | Ford-developed method of casting cylinders cen- 
| engines are made to watch-like precision ina mod- _trifugally is employed in making these engines. 
ern plant. This plant was constructed by Ford and _— For every motor built this way, four hours’ time 
the first motor turned out all within 11 months! The is saved and a third less critical material used! 


? Roe 
: : t : 
Rugged Jeeps — Reconnaissance cars which 
roll from Ford production lines — are 
proving their serviceability as “eyes” of. 
United Nations’ troops everywhere. 4 





- These Soldiers On The Home Front are part of Ford’s Deft-Fingered Hands of a woman worker are _—_ Broken-in On Test Blocks, Ford-built aif- 
‘army bebind the Army! Working three shiftsa day helping finish the pilot’s compartment of a B-24 craft engines deliver top performance. 
to keep the production lines moving attop speed in | Bomber built at the Willow Run Bomber Plant. Ford methods cut time of changing ef: 
‘all Ford plants, these men are over 100,000 strong! § Here over 6,000 women are now employed! gines on test from 4 hours to 30 minut 


ALL OUR ABILITY, SKILL, EFFORT AND RESOURCES A RL 
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‘Seating The Vital Role private cars and trucks play in national transporta- Stout Wings For ATough Bird! These Ford men at the vast Willow Run ~ 
son, Ford dealers help “keep ’em rolling” with Ford Protective Service. | Bomber Plant are busy at work on the wing of a B-24 Bomber. Ford- 
at includes check-ups, repairs by trained mechanics and replacements built to do its job well, this husky, long-range, four-engined plane 
reliable parts. In order to keep it running better and longer, take has more than 400,000 volume-produced parts—and is characterized by 
car to your nearest Ford dealer at regular intervals. outstanding speed and performance at high altitudes. 
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FORD WORKING 
FOR VICTORY 


DID YOU KNOW? 


%& At Army posts throughout the country, 
. Ford Traveling Schools taught khaki-clad 
“mechanics modern methods of servicing 
military vehicles. 


% To test Ford precision manufacture, 
parts from a Ford-built and a Pratt & 
Whitney-built aircraft engine were scram- 
bled—the engines re-assembled with parts 
of each in the other. Both ran perfectly. 


*%To help supply the need for skilled 
aircraft production workers, more than 
6,000 men and women are now being 
trained in the Ford Airplane School at 
Willow Run. 


Super-accurate Johansson Gage Blocks 
ide by Ford are the standard of preci- 
bn measurement for American industry. 
urate to millionths of an inch, these 
gages have made possible mass produc- 
tion of interchangeable parts. 


-‘%& Less than sixteen months after con- 
" struction gangs began clearing farms and 
woodlands for the Ford Willow Run 
Plant, this largest bomber factory in the 
tld was turning out long-range B-24 
Bombers — one of the biggest and most 

| Powerful planes now being built. 


"In introducing mass production, shorter 
- Bours and higher wages, I have tried to 
, “oh the American workman security for 

self and bis family and the chance.of 
| @ future for bis children.” 


—HENRY ForD 


in The Ford-Built Navy School at the 
Rouge Plant, Uncle Sam’s blue- 
jackets — 2000 at a time — receive 
a complete instruction course 
in trades and technical skills nec- 
essary to modern naval operation. 
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Illingworth in The London Daily Mail 


The Paid Piper 


Laval’s Pledge to Nazis Foiled 
as French Shun Work in Reich - 


Vichy. Chief’s Warning 
of German Strong-Arm Methods 
Shows He’s on the Spot 


Hard, sullen French faces confronted the 
German labor recruiting agent. Before the 
entire staff of the Air-Liquide chemical 
plant in Paris, the Nazi held forth on the 
moral and material advantages of working 
in Germany. He wound up by asking for 
twelve volunteers. Not a man moved. 

“All right,” commanded the Nazi, “then 
the factory manager must name 24 to go.” 
The manager refused to condemn any of 
his men to forced labor. Troops were there- 
upon called in and the labor agent him- 
self designated 48 employes. They were 
taken forcibly—manu militari—to a cen- 
tral depot and shipped off to the Reich 
without even being allowed to return to 
their homes. 

This incident, related in a recent issue of 
the French underground paper Combat, il- 
lustrates the Nazi technique of procuring 
slave labor. First came the call for volun- 
teers, then designation under the Fiihrer- 
prinzip, and finally deportation by brute 
force. At each step the Germans doubled 
their demands. 

While the occupied zone. has long been 
combed in this manner, recruitment in the 
Vichy territory continued to lag. Last week 


Chief of Government Pierre Laval warned 
unoccupied France that the third phase of 
the recruiting process—manu militari—was 
close at hand. 

Back from Paris after a week-end con- 
ference with the Nazi labor commissioner 
Fritz Sauckel, Laval told the Council of 
Ministers in Vichy that the Germans, if 
they began to round up workers against 
their will, would take “many thousands 
more” than the 150,000 originally de- 
manded and promised—“moving them in 
locked boxcars with armed guards if neces- 


Laval’s frantic appeals for volunteers 
since June 23 had produced a meager re- 
sult. With only 28,000 skilled workers in 
the bag, he was still 127,000 shy of his 
quota set for Nov. 1. It was scant comfort 
for the Vichy Premier that Herr Sauckel 
had agreed to extend the deadline to Nov. 
80, for volunteering had all but come to a 
halt and the draft was being met with 
strikes and violence. : 

There was a distinct undertone of failure 
in Laval’s voice as he went on the air, on 
the night of Oct. 20, to appeal to French 
workers. “You must obey,” he said, “for 
yourselves, for the prisoners, and for 
France.” Compassion—but not for French 
victims—crept into his voice: “France can- 
not remain passive and indifferent before 
the immensity of the sacrifices Germany 
has consented to make in order to erect a 


new Europe in which we will take our 
place.” — 

Then he held out a new bait: if sufficient 
skilled laborers accepted work in Germany, 
the wives of French prisoners would be per- 
mitted to go to Germany and work near 
the places where their husbands are con- 
fined. So he had been informed by Hitler, 
whose “generosity” already had set 600,000 
French prisoners free. (The figure was re- 
ceived with general skepticism.) 

Less than two hours after Laval’s ad- 
dress, the BBC broadcast a vigorous an- 
swer by Gen. Charles de Gaulle. Urging 
utmost resistance against Vichy’s labor 
conscription for Germany, the Fighting 
French leader declared the moment had 
come for patriots to “revolt against the 
leaders of treason.” De Gaulle’s appeal— 
his first call for open rebellion—sounded 
notes worthy of the Marseillaise: “To arms, 
French soldiers in East Africa and the Pa- 
cific; French sailors on every sea; air- 
men in every sky . . . Forward workers, 
peasants, bourgeois, and priests who suf- 
fer in the fight for every inch of the 
motherland.” 

The next day in Washington Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull condemned the “en- 
slavement of French labor in Germany,” 
bracketed Laval with Hitler’s minions, and 
encouraged resistance in France. 

Meanwhile, violent opposition to the 
labor draft spread further through the 
occupied and unoccupied zones. In the 
Lyon industrial area, a strike of 10,000 
workers thwarted, temporarily at least, 
Laval’s recruiting program. In Lyon itself, 
a train designated to carry men to Ger- 
many was dynamited. Workers at Nantes, 
Rouen, and Clermont-Ferrand burned fac- 
tory records to escape deportation. Riots 
flared up in the Gnome-Rhone aircraft 
works, frequent target of the RAF. And 
throughout the Vichy-controlled territory, 
Laval’s pied pipers were thrown out of 
factories by the workers. 


Significance-— 


Vistas of trouble spread before Laval. 
All prophets agree that France faces “a 
terrible, black winter.” German requisitions 
of wheat have run to three times the 1941 
figure. There are shortages of potatoes and 
hay. Coal stocks promise scarcely 100 
pounds per capita. And down: the political 
lanes, anti-Jewish decrees have estranged 
the Roman Catholic Church, which exerts 
a moral influence on at least 60 per cent of 
French opinion. The nation’s workers, 
awakened at last from their post-armistice 
inertia, are churning with rebellion. 

On top of it all, Laval, having whooped 
it up for a Nazi victory, is confronted with 
mounting evidence that he might have 
backed the wrong horse. To his intimates 




















He used to wave at me from that hill... 
we lived just beyond it. He knew the 
exact time I’d be by... and I’d wave to 
him from the cab. 


And on my time off, I'd go to the hill 
with him, and we’d sit together, my son 
and I, and wait for the trains to come 
along. We'd hear their whistle calling 
across the distance...then see the long 
plume of smoke come into view, racing 
like the wind...and as they thundered 
by, we'd both wave to the engineer. 


Maybe there’s something in heredity 
—he seemed to have the railroad in his 
blood. When he finished school . . . well, I 
rolled into the yards one day, and there 
he was—no longer my little boy, but a 
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A BOY ON A HILL-TOP 


man. A railroad man! 

He might someday have taken over 
my run. But, last December 7, he was 
twenty-one... 

I don’t know where he is now. He got 
his two weeks leave before he left. But 
whenever I pass that hill, I seem to see 
him, as he used to be, before he became 
a man and had to shoulder the responsi- 
bility of being a man. 


I know he wants to come back to the 
railroad...and I’m going to see that he 
does come back! Those Japs and Nazis 
who started all this—when they creep up 
on him and all his fellows in arms—even 
if they come with a thousand tanks and 
mobile guns and all the dive-bombers 





they can find in hell—he and his buddies 
will meet them with fifty thousand tanks 
and a hundred thousand planes and two 
hundred thousand guns. My job, now, is 
to get that equipment to the ships that'll 
takeit tohim and toalltheother American 
boys like him, no matter where they are. 


And it can rain and snow and slect 
and it can blow, and nothing will stop 
me. I’ll get the stuff through to him. I 
am getting it through to him. You only 
have to lie still in the night and listen 
to the rumble of the trains — the trains 
everywhere — to know that I’m speak- 
ing the truth. It’s my son, and it’s my 
country, whose lives are at stake, and I! 
can’t fail and I won’t. 


NEW YORK 
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he has confessed he is discouraged. His mail 
has doubled in volume and 90 per cent of 
the letters are insulting or menacing in 
tone. 

Yet for the henchman of the Nazis, 
bound by blackmail and complicity, there 
can be no retreat. Refusal to obey orders 
from Berlin might lead to a total occupa- 
tion of France with a German gauleiter in 
charge of the Vichy territory or—even 
more ominous—the appointment of Jacques 
Doriot, the former Communist, now an 
ardent champion of Hitlerism and an arch- 
enemy of Laval, as Chief of Government. 





Eleanor in England 


Between twilight and blackout, on Oct. 
28, Paddington Station’s cavernous if- 
terior was gloomier than ever. One dim 
spot of color was the famous red carpet, 
reserved for important visitors to London. 
The sheen of top hats and the glitter of 
gold braid made an occasional dull flash 
as the waiting dignitaries stood in quiet 
conversation. Then the maroon Daimler 
bearing the royal crest drove up to the 
station, and out stepped the King in a 
blue RAF uniform and the Queen in black 
for the Duke of Kent. Joining the group, 
they chatted with Lt. Gen. Dwight Eisen- 
hower and Admiral Harold R. Stark. Sud- 
denly crowds appeared—and Bobbies and 
military police ready to hold them in 
check. 

Then a train drew in. From a door oppo- 
site the red carpet a tall, smiling figure 
descended. Eleanor Roosevelt, in a long 
black coat, blue fox furs, and a cherry red 


hat trimmed with green feathers, was fol- 


lowed by her secretary, Malvina Thomp- 
son (the plane which brought them to 
Europe recorded them as Mrs..Smith and 





4% : ‘acme 
The King and Queen and their guest stop at the pedestal in St. Paul's Cathedral where 





How London has taken to Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt is shown in the 
following dispatch wirelessed by Kath- 
leen Harriman, a member of NEws- 
wEEK’s London staff, who is one of 
the reporters covering the First Lady’s 
tour: 


A little old cockney woman who 
chanced to come to St. Paul’s Sunday 
afternoon saw Mrs. Roosevelt with 
the King and Queen. That made it a 
double treat. Turning to me, she said: 
“She’s sort of your queen and Mrs. 
Churchill all rolled into one—you must 
be glad to have her!” 

From a housemaid came a sigh: “It’s 
a pity he couldn’t have come along, 
too.” Yes, pretty much everyone in 
England wishes the President could 
pay a similar visit. But that still 
doesn’t take any of the gloss off his 
wife’s adventure. . 

Perhaps typical of the spontaneous 
emotional welcomes greeting Eleanor 
Roosevelt are episodes that took place 
Sunday afternoon in the East End. 





Mrs. Roosevelt and the Blinkin’ Heroes 


A group of kids broke police lines and 
mobbed the royal car before they 
were finally shooed off by police. It 
must have pleased the First Lady 
more than any formal reception, and 
it was an example of the man in the 
street’s feelings for her and the Presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Roosevelt talked to many blitz 
heroes in the East End and all made 
approximately the same remark after- 
ward, a remark keynoted by Fire 
Warden Newton: “She tried to make 
a blinkin’ hero out of me, and all I 
was doing was my job.” Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s questions, as sincere as they are 
and as sincere as those of any new- | 
comer, are making unsung heroes and 
heroines out of Britishers who un- 
glamorously go about doing their 
civilian defense jobs. And out of the 
answers she is learning a lot about 
wartime Britain. Any newcomer can’t 
help being somewhat awed, even Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, and it makes the British- 
ers feel pretty good. 





Miss Brown), and Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, head of the WAACs. 

While the royal car proceeded to Buck- 
ingham Palace, Britain broke loose with 
an enthusiasm as electric as the famous 
Eleanor Roosevelt energy which dazed the 
conductor on the train (“She never stopped 
talking and writing for one moment; I’ve 
never seen such energy”). 

Having acquired the rights to Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s column, “My Day,” The Daily 
Express proclaimed: “Your Day and days 


George Washington’s bust stood before the war 








here will be great days in our lives be- 
cause history books only come alive when 
great persons take the stage.” In a tabloid 
excess of folksiness, The Daily Mirror ran 
a screaming headline: “We’re Sure Glad to 
Meet You, Ma’am!” 

All papers printed the brief official an- 
nouncement: the First Lady had arrived 
to study at first hand the wartime activi- 
ties of British women and to visit United 
States forces. And around it they splashed 
pictures and stories recording every detail: 

The Queén had sent a per- 
sonal invitation to the White 
House. As a guest of the royal 
couple Mrs. Roosevelt was 
given .a palace suite once 
wrecked by a German bomb 
but restored especially for her 
visit. She was also assigned a 
bed in a shelter—just in case. 
There were other signs of war. 
The First Lady received her 
own ration card, her bathtub 
bore a 5-inch Plimsoll mark; 
heat in the Palace was off 
till Nov. 1; and dinner was 
limited to three courses, the 
main one chicken. The guests 
included Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Churchill, Miss Thomp- 
son, Ambassador John G. Win- 
ant, Field Marshal Jan Chris- 
tiaan Smuts and Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s son Elliott, now a lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Though a press conference 
of more than 100 men and 
women reporters struck Mrs. 
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THE ACCELERATED pace of fast-traveling plastics is carrying these 
useful materials still farther into the transportation field. Latest 
advance is a journal box cover molded from Ethocel, a Dow plastic 
development. Test runs show the new tightly fitting covers practically 
eliminate a principal cause of the “shot box’”’—an important forward 
step in maintaining vital train schedules. Moreover, this change to 
plastics saves from 30 to 50 pounds of steel per car. 


Ethocel is used for this difficult plastic application because it possesses 
remarkable shock-resistance under extremes of high and low tempera- 
tures. At the same time, it is sufficiently flexible to permit the cover to 
“spring” into position, completely sealing the opening. Rain, dust, dirt 
and snow are thus kept out of the box that houses the axle bearings; 
oil is kept in. With this assurance of water-dry, clean and uninter- 
rupted lubrication, “hot boxes” caused by lubrication failure are 
controlled. These are some of the reasons that place the new plastic 
plates in line with the continuous advance in railroad efficiency. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York + St. Louis « Chicago » San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle - Houston 
Ethocel and Styron are registered Trade Marks 
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cep Ein Rollin 


says grandpappy engine 2414 
fo a 1942 Santa Fe Freight Diesel 















“Back in °98, in the Spanish-American 
War,” reminisces little Old-Timer 2414, 
“20 cars was an average-length freight 
train. By World War I, we’d upped our 
Santa Fe freights to an average 35.9 cars. 
Not bad railroadin,’ that.” 


“Not bad is right,” answers the big 
new freight Diesel, “but not good enough 
for World War II. Now we've stretched 
’em out another 41%, to 50.9 cars, and 
those cars are bigger, loaded heavier, and 
rolling farther and faster.” 

“Good work, son,” says Old-Timer. 
“Yours is the BIG war job. Keep ’em 
rollin’—or else!” 


KEEP "EM ROLLIN’—OR ELSE 


* No nation that does not possess effi- 
cient mass transportation can hope to win 
a modern war. In America that mass 
transportation job is squarely up to her 
railroads. If they fail, we lose. 


Neither battle gallantry nor industrial 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


wizardry alone will turn the tide. To meet 
this tremendous responsibility, we ask for 
every possible consideration in the allocation 
of materials for vitally essential repairs, 
maintenance and new equipment. | 


DAILY THE LOAD INCREASES 


To date, the railroads have met 100% 
the staggering demands born of this 
global war. Many have helped make that 
record possible—the War Department, 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
civilian shippers and travelers everywhere. 

In the first six months of 1942, with 
25% fewer locomotives, the Santa Fe moved 
94% more freight ton-miles and 27% more 
military and civilian passenger miles than 
in the first six months of 1918, in World 
War I. 


Daily the load increases. No man knows 
what the peak will be. We do know there 
is a limit to the performance that can be 
squeezed out of existing equipment. 
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NOVEMBER 2, 1942 


Roosevelt as “formidable,” she took it in 
her stride and during it predicted eventual 
conscription of American women for in- 
dustry. Most of the inquisitors had never 
talked with the King, Queen, or Prime 
Minister and were inclined also to regard 
the First Lady as an Unapproachable. 
Then, warmed by her directness and sim- 
plicity (the President was “my hus- 
band”), they broke out into a torrent of 
questions. 

The Roosevelt energy never flagged. 


. She toured the blitzed areas, including 


those around St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Guildhall, and the East End. On Sunday 
the First Lady ended her palace visit and 
set out on her own. She spent a night with 
the Churchills. At the Washington Club, a 
London rendezvous for American troops 
off duty, she was greeted with “Hello 
Eleanor!” She told the soldiers: “I have 
already learned you want thicker socks. 
That idea I shall take home, but it takes 
a long while to get the Army to make 
changes. I came here to learn just such 
things.” Laughter capped her reference to 
red tape. On Monday while she addressed 
women of the British armed services, an 
air-raid alarm sounded. Never batting an 
eye, she went on talking. Her audience— 
and all Britain—cheered. 





Bids for a Bandit 


A powerful and wily figure in the African tug 
of war is El Glaoui, the Pasha of Marrakech. 
On the eve of Admiral Jean Darlan’s visit to 
Morocco, an obvious attempt to tie the native 
rulers to Vichy’s cause, a NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent dispatched the following account of 
El Glaoui and the attention paid to him by 
Frenchmen, Nazis, Jews, and Americans: 


The situation in French Morocco is seri- 
ous. Ever since 1915, peace in Morocco has 
been the handiwork of two men—French 
Marshal Lyautey (who died in 1934) and 
Si El] Hadj Glaoui, the Pasha of Marra- 
kech. El Glaoui is a black bandit but a 
very refined one who wears nail polish and 
who knew his way around Vichy and Vittel 
and Aix-les-Bains when they were the 
smartest cosmopolitan spas. Now the 
French have cooled toward El Glaoui, and 
he is dickering with outsiders. 

The Pasha, whose daughter is No. 1 wife 
of the Sultan of Morocco, is the real ruler 
of the Atlas and all lands south to the 
Niger. He has always sold his “protection” 
for a heavy consideration. 

Lyautey knew how to handle El Glaoui. 
In 1914, the general wanted to send heavy 
contingents of his colonial troops to France 
but feared that the Arabs might take ad- 
vantage of the weakened garrisons to stage 
&@ mutiny. He summoned El Glaoui to 
Rabat. There was no answer. Lyautey sent 


' & second fruitless message. Then he sent a 


third: “I am having built a bamboo cage. 


If you do not come of your own accord, 


I am coming down to get you and bring 
you to Rabat.” E] Glaoui came, and Lyau- 
tey was clever enough to have flower girls 
scatter flowers in front of his horse. The 
two men then struck a bargain in which 
El Glaoui saw that there was no trouble 
even after France pulled out her troops. 
During the period between the two wars, 
El Glaoui was courted with gifts. Every 
year the French Government added a new 
Hispano-Suiza to his garageful of them. 
The French lent him millions of francs, on 
the theory that debtors can be bound 
hands and feet. El Glaoui’s breast was 


| 
| 


Acme 


covered with ribbons and decorations. 
When war broke out, he proved his value 
by putting Morocco solidly behind Paris. 

Then came® defeat, Bordeaux, Vichy. 
Pétain ordered El Glaoui to stay in Mar- 
rakech. Forbidden to come to France, for 
more than two years he has been a prisoner 
in his three palaces. He angrily recalled his 
son Mehdi from Saint Cyr, the French 
West Point, and young Mehdi, having ex- 
changed his French cadet’s uniform for a 
djellaba, joined father in collecting taxes. 
So did his brother, Brahim, who collects 
tribute from all caravans passing the for- 
tress of Telouet. 

E] Glaoui grew richer by selling protec- 
tion to scores of European Jews who sought 
refuge in Morocco. At the same time he 
opened his ears to the Germans who 
swarmed through the gardens of the Ma- 
mounia Hotel at Marrakech, where no 
Boche had any military right to be. But on 
the whole, El Glaoui inclined to favor the 
British and Americans who also paid him 
visits. In a showdown, insiders said last 
week, El] Glaoui’s influence—a vital factor 
in the fate of Morocco—would be exertéd 
on the side of the Allies. 
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Hepburn’s Huff 


In his time Mitchell Frederick Hepburn, 
the Ontario firebrand, has been compared 
to many men: to Moses, for championing 
the people; to Jimmy Walker, for his dap- 
per dress; to Huey Long, for his rash 
flamboyant ways. 

Like the late Louisiana demagogue, 
Hepburn has had his bodyguards and ar- 
mored car, but he saved money for rich, 
industrial Ontario by slashing his salary 
as premier from $12,000 to $10,000 a year. 
He called the CIO a Communist-run rack- 
et and threatened to jail John L. Lewis if 
he so much as crossed the Canadian bor- 
der; yet only a month ago he helped to 
win freedom for Tim Buck and other 
Canadian Communist leaders. Last Febru- 
ary he stirred up international hard feel- 
ing by blatantly sneering that the United 
States Fleet was “in hiding” because it 
was afraid to face the Japanese Fleet. 
Lately Hepburn has concentrated his at- 
tacks on Prime Minister Mackenzie King. 

For the past two years Canada’s 46- 
year-old political paradox has spasmodi- 
cally snapped that he was going to resign. 
Last week he did it—at the end of a 
political incident that had lasted a year. 

Though a number of vacancies had oc- 
curred in the Ontario Legislature by the 
time it closed April 9, 1941, Hepburn re- 
fused to order by-elections on the ground 
that their expense was unwarranted in 
wartime. The Socialist-run Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation asked the 
courts to make him order them. Since such 
action would have brought on what Hep- 
burn called “a miniature general election,” 
the Premier stayed on to await the de- 
cision. It finally came: The courts ruled 
the government could not be forced to 
hold the by-elections. The episode over, 
Hepburn quit. 

Safe conclusion of the election crisis was 
Hepburn’s announced reason for resigning. 
Those in the know saw other possible fac- 
tors behind his decision: his aid to the 
Communists had alienated Liberal sup- 
porters; he was sick, both physically and 
politically; hamstrung more than ever in 
wartime by the Ottawa government, he 
had largely lost interest in the relatively 
limited field of provincial politics; he was 
planning a new political party of dissident 
Liberals, leftist Conservatives, and per- 
haps some Communists. 

The Premier turned over his job to his 
Attorney General, the stocky 57-year-old 
Gordon Daniel Conant. By Ontario po- 
liticos, Conant has always been classified 
as Hepburn’s rubber stamp. 





Britain’s 18s, Too 


Although two-thirds of the British peo- 
ple between 14 and 65 are now either serv- 
ing in the armed forces or holding full- 
time jobs in industry or civil defense, man- 
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power still is one of the nation’s acute 
shortages and Labor Minister Ernest Be- 
vin’s own particular anxiety. 

Invoking the 1939 National Service Act, 
the burly Bevin last week told Parliament 
that it had become “urgently necessary” 
to call up youths between 18 and 1844 
years old for military service, thus bring- 
ing Britain into line with the latest Ameri- 
can move in the samie direction (see page 
$2). One estimate placed the number of 
boys to be inducted under this call at 
70,000; many will be in uniform by Christ- 
mas, and the armed forces will be further 
expanded by the conscription of many 
men in war plants, hitherto exempt. 

Thus the Minister of Labor dipped into 
one of his last reserves. Under the 1939 
act, the government received authority, 
subject to approval by Royal Proclama- 
tion, to draft all men between 18 and 40; 
in 1941 the upper level was raised to 50. 
So far, however, no draftee is less than 
181% and few exceed 40. 

Similarly, single women between 20 ot 
30 are liable for service with the auxilia- 
ries, but so far only those up to 24 have 
been called. Altogether, some 9,000,000 
women are now in war work of one kind 
or another. Two important reserves were 
still available to Bevin last week: part- 
time workers and childless wives of serv- 
icemen. 


Chile Mends the B wl 


On Topaze’s bright red cover Chileans 
saw a cartoon representing President Juan 
Antonio Rios and President Roosevelt (at- 
tired as Uncle Sam). Both looked down 
somberly at a broken bowl marked “Good 
Neighborliness.” The satirical weekly also 
provided a verse which summed up its own 
attitude, as well as the average pro-Allied 
citizen’s, to the Oct. 8 speech in which 
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Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
rebuked Chile and Argentina for harbor- 
ing Axis agents. The verse read: 


What a pity that this bowl 
Should now be broken. 
Vexatious is the situation, 
But with good intentions 

We can put it together again. 


Resolutely President Rios set out last 
week to mend the bowl. Before any de- 
cision could be taken on a break with the 
Axis or on his postponed trip to Wash- 
ington, however, a government reshuffle 
was required. On Oct. 20 the Cabinet re- 
signed in a body, giving the President a 
free hand to deal with the crisis. 

Out went Foreign Minister Ernesto Bar- 
ros Jarpa, who after two decades of co- 
operation with the United States sud- 


' denly performed a volte-face and attempt- 


ed to keep Rios from lining up with the 
Allies. Into his place went Joaquin Fer- 
nandez, Minister to Uruguay and a career 
diplomat of no pronounced political colora- 
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Demetrio Urruchia 
Posters fo or Unity: To pro- 
mote unity in the two Americas, New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art held a 
poster competition which drew 855 en- 
tries. Last week 54 of the best went on 
display, including these prize winners: 
left, by a Brazilian; above (Unite 
Against Aggression), by an Argentine; 
right (United America Is the Peace of 
the World), also by an Argentine. 
Though Argentina has not come over 
to the United Nations’ side, her artists 
won more prizes than those of any 
other Latin American country. 


tion, who was expected to execute Rios’s 
will rather than play the Barros Jarpa 
game of imposing his own policy on the 
government. Another symptomatic move 
was the retention of the pro-Allied Paul 
Morales, dynamic Minister of the Interior, 
who at 36 has also acquired fame as a 
physician and as an editor (he once headed 
La Hora, the Radical party organ) . 
Murmurs of discontent greeted the 
shake-up. One of the unhappiest groups 
was the Conservatives, who called the ax- 
ing of Barros Jarpa a triumph for the 
Communists who had vigorously opposed 
the Foreign Minister’s policy. On the other | 
hand, the head of the powerful Radical 
party, Elezear Mejias, declared approv- 
ingly that the new Cabinet would “make 
Chile concur with the rest of the American 


_ nations when. circumstances demand it.” 





Significance 


The Rios policy, amply supported by 
the public, aimed at an eventual break 
with Berlin. Welles’s speech simply pre- 
cipitated action. The first step was the 
ouster of Barros Jarpa. The second, now 
in progress, will require the President to 
consolidate his domestic position and pre- 
pare public opinion for the end of neu- 
trality. ~Pro-Allied circles. in Chile held 
fast to their conviction that the break 
was now inevitable and that Rios would 
follow it up by visiting Washington. 

In the meanwhile, the government pre- 
pared for the showdown by setting up — 
Quiriquina Island at the mouth of Con- 
cepcién Bay as an internment camp for 
Axis nationals. About 2 miles long and 1 
mile wide, Quiriquina was used from 1915 
to the last war’s end as an internment 
center for the survivors of the German 
light cruiser Dresden, sunk by the British 
near.the Juan Fernandez Islands, which 
include Mas-a-Tierra of Robinson Crusoe 
fame. 
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THE ARMY-NAVY “E’? AWARD has been pre- 
sented to Worthington for speed and excellence 
in the production of anti-aircraft gun carriages. 
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TO THE PRESIDENT 














Turse anti-aircraft guns ... and we are building 
them in large quantities . . . are but a part of our war production 
effort. Worthington pumps, compressors, refrigeration and air- 
conditioning units, diesel engines, gas engines, steam turbines, 
and other power equipment, are playing a no less vital role. They’re 
going into America’s warships, Liberty ships, and aircraft factories. 
They occupy a key spot in our vital chemical industry. They’re 
pumping oil and helping. crack it into high-octane gasoline for 
America’s fighting air forces. 


Worthington began to build for America more than a century 
ago. Through five wars and the intervening years of peace we 
have helped to mould the unconquerable force that is America’s 
industrial might. 


These years of experience in building many types of machinery for 
the needs of a growing nation are now a priceless asset in the 
world’s fight for freedom. Today, on every major production 
and battle front, Worthington is helping to spotlight the road 
to victory . .. helping to build an ever-mounting avalanche of 
powerful weapons to crush America’s enemies. 
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Nation Faces Largest 'Taxes— 


and ‘Treasury Asks for More 


President Signs Measure 
Forcing Lower Living Standard 
as Payment for Cost of War 


That provision in the new tax law mak- 
ing it unnecessary to have returns sworn 
to before a notary public led an anony- 
mous but observing Treasury official to 
remark wryly: “The taxpayers probably 
will do enough swearing anyway when 
they add it up.” 

Looking over -the bill, taxpayers last 
week agreed with this observation. But 
although the levy, on which Congress 
worked eight months, takes the largest bite 
in history out of paychecks, it is far from 
adequate. So, the Treasury right now is 
busy preparing recommendations for 
$6,000,000,000 more taxes. The best guesses 
are that the Treasury will plump for a 
tax on spending and for regulations de- 
signed to enforce savings. 

Illustrative of just how high the tax 
hurdles are made by the new bill, which 


the President signed last week, is the fact’ 


that a married man with no children and 
earning up to $2,000 a year, will pay at 
least seven times what he is paying now. 
For an income between $2,000 and $5,000, 
the tax will be at least two and one-half 
times what it is now. Between $5,000 and 
$10,000—levels hit hard by last year’s bill 
—the tax will double. 

The Victory tax on personal incomes is 
the biggest and most unusual change in 
the new revenue act. And it’s the one that 
is going to cause the most confusion. This 
tax is on 1943 incomes. The regular tax 
bill just enacted applies to 1942 incomes. 
So, during 1948, while taking in regular 
quarterly payments on 1942 income, the 
Treasury also will be collecting part of 
the 1943 tax. 

In the case of wage and salary workers 
—excepting those ‘in agriculture or domes- 
tic service—the Victory tax will be col- 
lected at the source through deductions 
from pay envelopes of 5 per cent of the 
wage or salary over $12 a week. Where it 
is not deducted, as in the case of people 
in business for themselves, it must be paid 
quarterly at the same time 1942 income- 
tax installments are due. 

That’s simple enough, but there’s a re- 
bate feature: Everyone who pays the Vic- 
tory tax is entitled to a credit—25 per cent 
of the tax if single, 40 per cent if married, 


with 2 per cent additional for each de- 
pendent. To the extent a taxpayer pays 
alimony, buys bonds, pays debts, or meets 
life-insurance premiums, this credit can be 
used as an offset to 1943 income taxes 
payable in 1944. If the credit is not used 
that way it takes the form of a non- 
interest bearing bond to be redeemed after 
the war. 

The tax exemption of $624 is just high 
enough to let buck privates in Uncle 
Sam’s Army escape it. Servicemen of high- 
er grades will be subject to the Victory 
tax, but it will not be deducted from their 
pay—they will be required to pay it later 
with their other income taxes. 

As to the normal individual tax, the 
biggest difference from last year’s is in 























Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 
And His Little Papoose Is Right Behind 


its size. It’s got sharper teeth and a bigger 
mouth. 

First off, there are the lower exemptions: 
$500 for single persons; $1,200 for married 
couples, and $350 for each dependent. In 
that connection, exemptions have been 
dropping steadily ever since 1931. For a 
married couple the current $1,200 figure 
compares with $1,500 for 1941; $2,000 for 
1940, $2,590 for 1939-S2, and $3,500 for 
1931-25. (For a nostalgic contrast, the 
exemption for single persons in 1916 was 
$3,000; for couples, $4,000!) 


The new law increases the normal tax on 
individuals from 4 per cent to 6, and the 
surtax rate from 6 to 13. The latter now 
rises to as high as 82 per cent of incomes 


‘above $200,000 a year, against last year’s 


levy of 77 per cent of incomes above 
$5,000,000. 

With some exceptions, the combined nor- 
mal and surtax rate thus will take a bite of 
19 per cent out of the first $2,000 of taxable 
income and increase from that point on. 

Congress eased off on individuals in two 
principal respects, however: (1)  social- 


~ security taxes were frozen for one year at 


the rate of 1 per cent each for employe and 
employer, instead of being allowed to rise 
to 2 per cent for each automatically; (2) 
a new deduction for income-tax purposes 
was established: it permits deductions for 
unusual medical expenses, including health 
and accident insurance premiums. Any 
such expenses in excess of 5 per cent of 
the taxpayer’s net income may be de- 
ducted, but not more than $2,500 in any 
one year. 

Corporation taxes came out of the legis- 
lative hopper considerably more severe 
than formerly, but even so, easier than 
those asked for by the Treasury. Normal 
corporate taxes ranging from 15 per cent 
on the first $5,000 to 19 per cent on the 
last $5,000 were retained for those con- 
cerns earning $25,000 annually or less. The 
present flat rate of 24 per cent on corpora- 
tions earning more than $25,000 was re- 
tained. But the surtax rate was boosted to 
10 per cent on earnings. below $25,000 and 
16 per cent on those above, replacing 6 
and 7 per cent, respectively. 

While the normal and surtax rates might 
have been worse, the corporations were put 
through the wringer by the heaviest ex- 
cess-profits tax in history: a flat 90 per 
cent, of which 10 per*cent is refundable 
after the war. It replaces a schedule of 
excess rates running from 35 per cent to 
60 per cent. The $5,000 excess-profits ex- 
emption was retained. And a flat over-all 
tax limit of 80 per cent net of refunds was 
established. Other highlights: 


{ Distilled spirits will go up at least 50 
cents a quart when an increased excise tax 
from $4 a gallon to $6 goes into effect 
Nov. 1. This is on 100 proof spirits; the 
tax lessens in lower proofs. Other excise 
taxes, all going into effect the first of the 
month, include an increase from $6 to $7 
on a barrel of beer and boosts in levies on 
wines, cigarettes, cigars, wire and wireless 
communications, local telephone service, 
travel and freight, lubricating oils, photo- 
graphic equipment, and_ coin-operated 
gambling devices such as slot machines. 


q And what happened to the Rum! plan, 
to forgive one year’s taxes (setting the tax 
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»»sON THE PITCHING DECKS of aircraft carriers servicing crev:: 


for planes dash about in rubber-soled shoes. Possibly never before has surefootedness 


been such a vital factor in defense of humanity. Amidst the inferno of bursting bombs 


and their own anti-aircraft fire these men refuel and send aloft again the winged de- 


fenders of all we hold dear in America. 





—CREWS DASH ABOUT IN 


boy knew in “Keds.” An athletic stand-by 
for twenty-five years, the younger half of 
all American men have grown up in them. 
In training camps today they are helping 


Our crews on the big ships, torpedo crews 
on the submarines, in fact wherever feet just 
cannot fail, the Navy has found invaluable 
that type of rubber sole that you and your 
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RUBBER-SOLED SHOES 


condition new recruits. In school gymnasi- 
ums they are helping build strong bodies 
and alert minds for the defense of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 


We cannot make Keds for civilian use today. We can build health, develop sound bodies, clear thinking. The 
Keds Sports Department is dedicated to the American boys who will be its bulwark of defense tomorrow. 
Under the direction of Coach Frank Leaby, it is publishing a series of free official Sports Bulletins which are 
available to youngsters through local Keds dealers, or by writing direct to Frank Leaby at the address below. 


Keds sports DEPARTME NT, 1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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calendar ahead one year, like daylight sav- 
ing) and put the nation on a current 
basis? It didn’t get anywhere this time. 
The Treasury’s still against it, but Capitol 
Hill sources say that there’s still a chance 
for the plan before the year end. 


4 Amendments to the renegotiation law 
(Newsweek; Oct. 19) went through with 
the tax bill. Generally speaking, these pro- 
vide a statute of limitations of a little more 
than a year in which a war contract may 
be subject to price revision or excessive 
profits may be recovered by the govern- 
ment, and makes the ‘settlement binding. 


* The changes: also provide for offsetting 


losses on one contract against profits from 
another. Expenditures for research, adver- 
tising, good-will promotion, trade-mark 
protection, and other similar activities 
were recognized as necessary on the same 
basis that the Treasury allows them even 
though a firm temporarily is wholly in 
war work. 


4 As to the yield: There’s a dispute be- 
tween the Treasury and Congress. The 
first says the law will add $8,564,000,000 
in new revenues, of which $1,682,200,000 
will be refundable. Congress says it will 
raise $9,600,000,000, of which $1,700,000,- 
000 will be refundable. The best guess is 
somewhere between them, which would 
bring the entire Federal tax bill to around 
$25,000,000,000. 


Significance 


The tremendous new tax load has a dual 
purpose: to control inflation and to pay 
for the cost of the war. It falls far short 
of both. The revenues to be raised by it 
are less than a third of annual war expendi- 
tures, And total tax payments will fail by 
an estimated $50,000,000,000 in closing 
the widening inflation gap, that is, the 
difference between diminishing available 
amounts of consumer goods and services 
and the ever-increasing national income 
payments total. — 

That is why Treasury Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. said just before leaving 
for England that it would be necessary 
soon to ask for an additional measure to 
raise $6,000,000,000 of revenues. 

But the income tax as it is now consti- 
tuted is near the end of its practical use- 
fulness consistent with Administration 
policies. That is to say, the Administra- 
tion up to the present has steadfastly re- 
fused to tax to any important degree into 
the lowest income brackets; it exhausted 
first the highest brackets and now is in 
the process of exhausting the middle-class 
brackets. It is in the lower brackets where 
the great mass of ‘inflationary purchasing 
power is accumulating. And as for corpor- 
ate taxes, they now are at a point beyond 
which it is doubtful if more revenue could 
be obtained and preserve the business 
structure. 

Therefore, some other means of (1) 
siphoning off purchasing power and freez- 





The New Tax and Your Income 


The table measures the new taxes in (1) dollars, (2) percentage of income, and (3) 
the number of days of the year which must be worked to pay them. 


Income Victory Per Cent Days+ 
Income Tax Tax Gross . Combined* of Income __ Earnings 
Single Person—No Dependents 
$ 1,800 $ 208 $ 59 8 262 145 53 
2,400 302 89 $91 16.3 59 
3,000 408 119 527 173 63 
4,000 G00 169 769 19.2 70 
5,000 793 219 1,012 20.1 73 
6,000 1,022 269 1,291 216 06 79 
7,000 1,250 319 1,569 22.4 82 
8,000 1.507 369 1,876 23.3 : 85 
9,009 1,771 419 2,190 24.3 89 
10,009 2,056 469 2,525 25.3 92 
15,000 3,719 719 4,438 29.3 107 
20,000 5,791 969 6,760 33.8 123 
25,000 8,176 1,219 9,395 37.5 137 
Man and Wife—No Dependents 
$ 1,800 $ 70 $ 59 $ 129 72 26 
2,400 169 89 258 10.7 39 
3,000 269 119 388 12.9 47 
4,000 446 169 615 15.4 56 
5,000 639 219 858 172 63 
6,000 840 269 1,109 18.5 68 
7,000 1,068 319 1,387 19.8 73 
8,000 1,297 369 1,666 20.7 76 
9,000 1,561 419 1,980 22.1 81 
10,000 1,826 469 2,295 23 84 
15,000 3,425 719 4,144 27.6 101 
20,000 5,448 969 6,417 $2 7 
25,000 7,791 1,219" 9,010 36 132 
Man and Wife—Two Dependents 
$ 3,000 % 136 $ 119 $ 255 8.5 31 
4,000 301 169 470 11.7 43 
5,000 485 219 704 14 51 
6,000 678 269 947 158 58 
7,000 886 319 1,205 172 68 
8,000 1,115 369 1,484 18.5 68 
9,000 1,351 419 1,770 19.6 72 
10,009 1,616 469 2,085 20.9 76 
15,000 3,151 719 3,870 25.8 94 
20,000 5,105 969 6.074 80.4 111 
25.000 7,407 1,219 8,626 34.4 126 





*Does not include allowance for varying rebates. 


+Based on straight work weeks and not the actual working days. 





ing it in the form of savings and (2) get- 
ting in more outright tax revenues is in 
prospect. This may well take the form of 
a second attempt by the Treasury to put 
into practice the spending tax which Con- 
gress rejected (a complicated formula 
which taxed spendings. above certain ex- 
empted limits at progressively — stiffer 
rates) . Such would, in effect, be a form of 
compulsory savings. 

Other avenues open are a sales tax 


(consistently opposed by Administration | 


forces) , some hike in excise taxes on lux- 
ury goods, and a boost in social-security 
tax rates. Last January the President 
asked that, in addition to the scheduled 
rise to 2 per cent each for employer and 
employe, another $2,000,000,000 be raised 
in social-security taxes through broaden- 


ing of benefits and the number of people 
covered by the plan. 

The sacrifices demanded of the nation 
by the current tax bill represent only the 
first, hesitating step toward recognition of 


the real cost of war—namely, a severely 


lowered standard of living for all. 





Santa’s Pack 


Santa Claus hove into view last week 
wearing ersatz wool boots and, beneath his 
bright red suit, a fluffy white interlining 
made from milk. Fastened around his 
chubby waist was a soldier’s money belt 
and a Jeep Kit—a tie-up apron filled with 
toilet articles and handy for servicemen 
who have no place to put the stuff. Under 
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1am not only invisible — 


1am also indivisible — 
and universal. 


lam all about you — 
and even inside of you. 


Without me you cannot live. 


No one knows how large I am — 
yet 1am many times larger than the earth. 


People know far less about me than they 
do of land and water. 


Yet I am the same to everyone, every- 
where: a common denominator in the 
lives of all living persons. 


I make it possible to abolish isolation, to 
re-shape geography, to erase boundaries, 
to eliminate the handicaps of distances 
and the surface barriers that have en- 
cumbered “earth-bound generations.” 


The use of me makes close neighbors of 
all races all over the globe. 


As more people understand and utilize me, 
they can enjoy an entirely new kind of 
world. 


My world is even more different than the 


“round” world in comparison to the 


ancient “flat” world. 


People are just beginning to explore my 
possibilities, yet already I have changed 
age-old military strategy. 


I make possible even greater changes in 
every phase of human relationship. 


No one can hide from me, because I am 
omnipresent. 


I am man’s greatest physical challenge and 
greatest opportunity in all history. 


My name is “AIR.” 


It is not enough simply for “aviators” to 
comprehend me. 


My value is in exact ratio to the number 
of people, in all walks of life, who capi- 
talize on me. Because | affect every living 
person everywhere; every government; 
every creed; every tongue; every indus- 
try; every market; every inch of the 
earth’s surface. 


You can use me right now, here at the 
home front, just as our Army and Navy 
are doing on distant battle fronts. By so do- 
ing, you can save time and expedite your 
contributions to our nation’s war effort. 


My importance now, as a realm for mili- 
tary maneuvers, is only a hint of how I 
can benefit everyone, and make possible 
a much better world. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 7. 


Coprright, 1942, American Airlines. t-- 
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‘his arm he carried a box of plastic toy 


soldiers. Only the fact that Santa Claus is 


_no lady kept the portly old gentleman from 


wearing nylon stockings, ceramic jewelry, 
and this year’s new “bundlers”—smart but 
substantial garments women will don this 
war winter to keep warm in chilly houses. 

Wartime shortages of traditional Christ- 
mas gifts had brought Santa out earlier 
than ever before and changed his looks 
considerably. Wartime wages, resulting in 
higher purchasing power, had helped speed 
him along. With some things already gone 
and others going, Americans were doing 
their Christmas shopping weeks ahead of 
schedule (usually the season starts after 
Thanksgiving). Current and prospective 
shortages seemed to be making them stock 
up a bit for themselves, regardless of 
Christmas. 

Department-store sales charted the buy- 
ing wave. Receipts in 265 representative 
stores throughout the country rose 16 per 
cent in the week ended Oct. 17 over the 
same week last year. In the four weeks 
ended on that date, sales were 11 per cent 
over a comparable period in 1941. 

The Nov. 1 deadline for mailing gifts to 
servicemen overseas accounted for part of 
the increase. But a NEWSWEEK survey of 
big stores in half a dozen cities revealed 
that general Christmas shopping for stay- 
at-home friends and relatives had also be- 
gun and that practical gifts led the parade: 


New York: R. H. Macy & Co., world’s 
largest department store, reported a terrific 
business in servicemen’s gifts, with food 
packages leading all others. And on the 
other side of the picture, their Betty Ma- 
son shopping service was already getting 
letters from soldiers and sailors asking it to 
pick out gifts for friends and relatives back 
home. Among civilians, men and women 
were both buying more practical clothes 
for each other. 


Cuicaco: More jobs at better pay in 
Chicago meant a record Christmas business 
for stores. They were well-stocked on most 
gifts but said that metal articles like 
watches would be hard to get. Jewelry and 
perfumes led in popularity among luxury 
gifts. But Marshall Field & Co., Chicago’s 
bigrest department store, reported its cus- 
torers swinging. to “useful” gifts, too— 
things for the home, games for family 
gatherings, and warm sensible clothing for 
the “duration.” All stores agreed there 
would be no shortage of Santa Clauses— 
even if they had to dress up the janitor as 
Father Christmas. For this job, women 
definitely were not wanted. 


AtLanta: Georgians were buying food 
as Christmas gifts—fruit cakes, cheeses, 
and preserves—in place of hard-to-get 
household appliances. Peanuts and chewing 
gum were servicemen’s favorites. Phono- 
graph records, books, jewelry, and cos- 
metics led the luxury list. Radios were 
scarce. So were electric trains and _ base- 
ment bar equipment for daddy. The only 
Christmas tree lights obtainable were those 
in stock. Shortages of ornaments and tinsel 
were expected. But in the over-all picture, 
stores reported shopping records, with bet- 
ter merchandise sold if the husband in the 
family came along (as he usually did) . At- 
lanta was stressing a practical Christmas 
for 1942, with the big push expected on 
heavy, durable clothing that will wear— 
and wear—and wear. 


Detroit: Record sales were hung up in 
October. But silks, woolens, and metal 
goods were gifts already hard to get. Cus- 
tomer demand forced toy departments to 
open earlier—even though people had to 
buy paper toys. Canned goods and other 
food-stuffs were selling as gift substitutes 
here, too. Silverware, jewelry, and perfume 
shortages were expected in December. 


Minneapouis: Most of the new gift 
items on display were things for soldiers, 
For civilians, electric appliances were hard 
to get. Clothing supplies were ample, but 
prices were up 12 to 15 per cent. Robes, 
lingerie, and good jewelry led the luxury 
list. Costume jewelry was also popular, but 
for another reason: present stocks will be 
hard to replace. Supplies of metal goods 
and silk and nylon hosiery were already 
running out. 


Datuas: The biggest run so far was on 
metal toys, which were getting scarce. On 
other gifts, prices were much the same but 
people were buying better grades. The sea- 
son had already set a record on gift buying 
—mostly clothing. Basement bargain coun- 
ters still existed, but many of their former 
customers had moved upstairs. 


San Francisco: Most stores featured 
servicemen’s sewing, shaving, and writing 
kits as leading gift items for the early 
Christmas rush. There were scarce items on 


all civilian lists, led by cigarette lighters, - 


tree ornaments, and kitchen utensils. But 
other standard gift items, such as under- 
wear, ties, shirts, and socks, were still 
plentiful. Photography departments were 
doing heavy business, mostly in gift pic- 
tures to be sent overseas. Furs, stockings, 
and toilet goods were popular “luxury” 
presents for friends at home. Stores recom- 
mended early shopping for other luxuries, 
like cologne, metal dresser sets, perfume 
bottles, and powder jars, which will soon 
be gone. 

By these signs, and in these ways, people 
for once were doing their Christmas shop- 
ping early—in what may well be their last 
such splurge for the duration. Money was 
plentiful and they were spending it. Indi- 
cations were that the boom would last 
until the stores ran out of more lines of 
merchandise or Christmas arrived—which- 
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Turnabout Family: War has brought new jobs to 
all three members of the Edward Buckley Trimble family 
of Los Angeles. Ed Jr. quit the Vultee assembly line to join 








Acme 


the Navy. His mother took over his old job. Mr. Trimble, 
a disabled war veteran who can’t do heavy work, took over 
his wife’s household chores. 











American motor transport is 


vital to Vactory ! 


WO crucial battles of this war 

are being fought right here at 
home... the battles of Production 
and of Transportation. America 
dares not lose either of them. 


In Production, Diamond T is a 
recognized leader, building huge 
military vehicles in greater volume 
than the normal heavy truck pro- 
duction of the entire industry. Every 
man and machine is hard at work. 


And to help you, and the thou- 
sands of other Diamond T truck 
operators win your battle on the 
nation’s transportation front, Dia- 
mond T dealers everywhere are co- 


operating fully in the Truck Con- 
servation program of the United 
States Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. By all means, enroll every truck 
you own, every driver in your employ, 
in this vital patriotic movement. 


Diamond T dealers are prepared 
to render you the maximum of pro- 
tective service through our unique 
Life-Extension Agreement. If you 
use trucks you need this Diamond 
T service to protect them. They’re 
precious! They’re practically irre- 
placeable! They’ve got to last! 


Diamond T Motor Car Company, Chicago 
Established 1905 


© 3UY WAR BONDS! THEY'LL PAY FOR VICTORY...AND PAY YOU WITH INTEREST! 
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Prized beyond price, the famed Army- 
Navy ‘‘E’’ flag, awarded for distin- 
guished production performance, flies 
proudly above the Diamond T plant. 


DIAMOND T 
« Tucks * 





Remember 1918!...Twenty million of 
our people stricken with the “flu” — 
over six hundred thousand died in a 
few months—more.than ten times our 
entire loss of life in action against 
the enemy! 


It happened then—it could happen now! 


An epidemic NOW could spread overnight 
from community to community —from 
industry to industry —to the men in our 
training camps. It could_stop the wheels of 
our war effort—delay Victory. 


Now, more than ever before, it is patriotic 
to keep well—and on the job. That is why 
we are told to “keep fit”... ‘‘avoid fatigue” 

.. eat nourishing foods”. For a healthy 
nation is a vigorous nation. For our neigh- 
bors’ sake as well as our own, avoid every 
possible avenue of contagion, Let’s not 


ONE OF THE VITAL HEALTH 


thoughtlessly “toss the monkey wrench into 
the works.” 


Public Health authorities recognize that one 
of the dangerous avenues for the spread of 
66 ” 

flu’’, trench mouth, common colds and 
other even more vicious diseases is mouth 
contact with anything that has touched the 
lips of others, 


DIXIE CUPS, used but once and thrown 
away, are breaking this likely chain of con- 
tagion...are a vital health protector ...espe- 
cially in time of war. 


This is no time to flirt with contagion. So, 
when you drink in public, don’t relax your 
peacetime health precautions. Continue to 
say — ‘Please serve mine in a DIXIE CUP.” 


zk ke 
Product of DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, 


EASTON, PA. * CHICAGO, ILL. » TORONTO, CAN. 
Member of The Cup and Container Institute 














A few of the places where Dixies 
are serving war-time America... 


With the Army. Dixie Cups 

are used aboard our big bom- 

- bers and transport planes. They 

are also used to protect the 

health of the men at the canteens and 
at recreation spots near camps. 


With the Navy. All navy soda }= 
fountains aboard ships serve in * 7 
Paper cups. 


In Construction Camps, 

at Naval bases, arsenals, 

ammunition dumps, airplane 
factories and other war construction 
projects, they are used to bring water 
to the men on the job. The water 
bucket and unsanitary dipper are dan- 
gerous relics of the past. 


In Factories, working 

under pressure of war 

‘ demands, workers are 

brought hot foods, between-meal 

snacks and refreshing drinks in Dixies 

—to keep the human machine at its 
peak of performance. 


Plant cafeterias, feeding 
workers by the millions, are 1 
finding Dixie Cups the ideal 

solution to handling the tremendous 
serving problem. Dixies eliminate the 
“aces of careless dishwashing, serve 
the workers quickly, safely and without 
the accident and sabotage potential 
present with glass or crockery. 


In soda fountains every- 

where, labor shortage and 

urgency of health precau- 

tions are mere tremendous swing 
to service in single-use cups— 
DIXIES. $ sapling 


On many fronts, on trains, in the air, 
in offices and public buildings Dixies 
are helping to protect the health of 
America’s warriors, workers and civil- 
ians. The paper cup has truly become a 


war-time necessity. 
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ever came first. With bigger taxes and 
fewer goods due in 1948, Americans knew 
in any event that they would buy much 
less next year. 





Sponge Iron’s Test 


WasHINGTon, Oct. 22 —The proposal of 
the Republic Steel Corp. to build a $450,000 
sponge-iron plant at Youngstown, Ohio, with a 
capacity of 100 tons a day, has been approved, 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman, War Production 
Board announced. The system developed by 
Herman A. Brassert, who put up six similar 
plants in Germany just prior to the war. will 
be used. 

“Some say that sponge iron is a ready and 
cheap substitute for scrap. Some take the op- 
posite view. The only way to test thoroughly 
the possibilities of sponge iron is to go ahead 
with one or two moderate-sized plants and see 
what results can be obtained,” Nelson said. 


Members of the steel industry, asserting 
they have tried out similar processes, deny 
it is commercially feasible. Disadvantages 
claimed are that sponge iron is less pure 
than pig, that making it requires a large 
amount of manpower and normally is very 
expensive. Proponents say that use of 
sponge iron would eliminate need of more 
blast furnaces, that it can be made with 
any fuel, such as natural gas, thus requir- 
ing less coal, and that smaller supplies of 
other materials, such as limestone which 
is mixed with ore in making pig iron, are 
needed. Furthermore, it is claimed that 
sponge can be made in plants which cost 
half as much as a blast furnace, use half as 
much critical material, and can be put into 
operation within six months—one-third or 
so of the time needed to build a blast 
furnace. 

In an effort to determine which side was 
right, various Congressional committees 
months ago began investigations. Among 
them were the Truman and Gillette Senate 
committees; the Boykin subcommittee of 
the House marine and fisheries group, 
which turned to sponge iron after looking 
into Andrew Jackson Higgins’s shipbuild- 
ing contract cancellation. 

One of these committees said it ran into 
opposition in the course of investigations. 
Congressman Boykin said he was stymied 
in efforts to examine WPB files on the 
matter. He sent a letter to WPB Chief 
Donald Nelson demanding that a WPB 
representative appear before the commit- 
tee, and H. Leroy Whitney, special con- 
sultant to Nelson, did appear. At his second 
hearing on Oct. 20, the WPB said nothing 
until the committeemen were just leaving. 
Then he suddenly announced he had with 
him an order approving an experimental 
sponge plant. This bombshell statement 
was publicly confirmed two days later when 

elson announced plans for the $450,000 
Republic Steel plant to be financed by the 
Defense Plant Corp. Thus the stage was 
set for a final answer to the whole sponge- 
iron controversy. And still another process 





Wide World 





a) 
Harris & Ewing 


Boykin and O’Mahoney challenged sponge iron’s opponents 


was being pushed for trial: one developed 
by H. G. S. Anderson, Oklahoma engineer, 
who in 1926-27 built a large plant for 
Japan. 


Significance 


Sponge-iron proponents have made many 
charges against “big business” interests. 
They inspired Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney’s 
statement last summer: “The sponge-iron 
process probably has not been used because 
the big steel executives who have opposed 
the expansion of steel capacity do not want 
to have their investment in blast furnaces 
impaired.” 

The American steel industry for years 
has operated on roughly equal parts of 
scrap and pig iron. If some fast, cheap way 
to produce the equvalent of pig iron could 
be found , the present scrap shortage would 
not constitute so serious a threat to maxi- 
mum steel production. 

Erection of many plants for the produc- 
tion of sponge iron had been recommended 
as a remedy by Congressional scources, the 
United States Bureau of Mines, and pri- 
vate proponents. They claimed, by making 
sponge iron near iron-ore sources, this 
intermediate kind of pig iron would take 
the place of diminishing scrap supplies. 

Sponge iron is produced in relatively 
simple furnaces at 1,200 degrees Fahren- 
heit, instead of the 3,000 required for mak- 
ing pig iron in conventional and more 
complicated blast furnaces. It is called 
sponge iron because it comes from the 
low-temperature kilns in porous granules 
ranging from the size of a kernel of corn 
down to particles fine as dust. Pressed into 
briquettes, it can be charged into open- 
hearth furnaces along with pig iron to 
produce steel. 

The advocates claim there is little doubt 
but that, if the experiment is successful 
and followed up, it could conceivably de- 
centralize and realign the entire American 





steel industry. Reduction plants could be 
established “at the mouth of every iron 
mine,” they say. 

At any event, WPB action in authoriz- 
ing the plant should settle a question as 
old as the industry itself. Ever since Sir 
Henry Bessemer invented the blast-fur- 
nace pig-iron process in 1856, controversy 
has existed over its merits as against 
those of the sponge-iron method which 
had previously been used in one form or 
another ever since the Greeks discovered 
its first primitive application 3,000 years 
ago. 





Output and Building - 


Quoting from reports received last 
August from 3,021 manufacturing plants in 
74 metalworking industries, a War Produc- 
tion Board survey last week told a graphic 
story of conversion and swelling war pro- 
duction. Some highlights: 


§| Production in these plants of durable 
goods for civilian use had ceased almost 
completely by the end of the summer. Of 
their $26,000,000,000 of unfilled orders, 
91.2 per cent were for war goods. (“The 
surviving trickle of nonmilitary produc- 
tion was chiefly of repair and replacement 
parts needed to keep essential civilian serv- 
ices in operation.”) Many plants are fully 
converted, and employment in them is 
back to normal or higher. In most plants, 
war goods represent entirely new products 
—but their output is soaring just the same. 


4 The domestic automatic refrigerator in- 
dustry is 100 per cent converted to war 
work and is making military items ranging 
from airplane parts to tanks. The industry, 
including commercial refrigeration makers, 
had unfilled war orders at the end of July 
totaling more than $800,000,000. Employ- 
ment has reached its 36,000 peacetime level 
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Many smokers call this imported Kay- 
woodie Briar the world’s best pipe mate- 
rial. Fortunately, we’ve enough in our 
bins to satisfy your needs for several 
years. Some of this briar is two to four 
centuries old. Nothing else smokes with 
such sweet, relaxing smoothness. It’s good 
to know you can still get this seasoned 
Kaywoodie Briar. Since you’re working 
extra hard and fast these days, then per- 
haps you’re smoking faster, too. If so, 
Carburetor Kaywoodie is the pipe for 
you. Its tiny Carburetor floods the bowl 
with air as you smoke. If you draw hard 
and fast, the cooling air comes in faster 
too, $4.00 at all dealers. 


The pipe in this picture is an 
**Apple’’ shape. Ask for Carburetor Kaywoodie, $4. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 


in New York .. . 630 Fifth Avenue 
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and is expected to double next year. Peak 
production is due late next spring. 


J The converted auto industry (celebrat- 
ing its second war output anniversary) is 
producing 225 separate war items, yet its 
capacity “is by no means fully utilized.” 
Peak performances in many plants won’t 
be reached until 194%. But employment is 
booming. In 55 sample plants, it soared 
from 133,000 in July to 200,000 in October, 
with every man on war work, and war ship- 
ments in October were six times greater 
than in July. 

Confirming WPB’s proud figures, the 
auto industry itself last week boasted that 
it is grinding out $17,000,000 of armament 
a day—a volume already 50 per cent great- 
er than the peak peacetime output of autos 
and trucks. Next year, the peacetime rate 
will be tripled. 

Since October 1940, when the industry 
began making airplane parts as its initial 
share of the defense program, it has de- 
livered more than $1,000,000,000 in air- 
craft equipment alone. Total war deliveries 
this year exceed $3,000,000,000. Total em- 
ployment has reached 850,000, up 100,000 
over the 1941 peacetime high and 230,000 
over the wartime low last February. 


{In another significant move last week, 
WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson named 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, a WPB vice chair- 
man (see Capital Page), as chairman of a 
new Facility Clearance Board, set up to 
pass on all new construction projects cost- 
ing $500,000 or more. In a second move, 
Nelson named a Facility Review Commit- 
tee to pass on new construction costing less 
than $500,000, and as its chairman repre- 
senting Eberstadt he named Col. Gordon 
E. Textor, Army engineer now working 
for WPB. The effect of these actions was 
to bring under one head the work formerly 
done by five separate WPB, Army, and 
Navy agencies, and to make Eberstadt, in 
peace a New York investment banker, the 
final judge of what will be built in America 
during the war. 

Necessitating Nelson’s moves was the 
$32,000,000,000 worth of new construction 
scheduled in this country for 1942 and 
1943, which, if carried out, would absorb 
between a fourth and a fifth of the total 
war effort. The materials, labor, transpor- 
tation, and technical and engineering serv- 
ices needed for this gigantic program, Nel- 
son said, would not only jeopardize mili- 
tary and essential civilian production in 
general, but would even force “most es- 
sential war projects dangerously behind 
schedule.” He referred specifically to air- 
plane production and the rubber, high- 
octane gasoline, and. the aluminum and 
steel expansion programs. 

To remedy this situation quickly and to 
implement Eberstadt’s new appointment, 
Nelson halted virtually’ all construction 
work not “directly essential to the war 
effort.” He revoked priority ratings given 
to much nonmilitary construction and 


ordered all military projects reviewed in 
the interests of cutting down. 

In the future, Nelson bluntly warned, 
only war-essential construction will get 
building materials (hospitals, schools, and 
highways, for instance, could be classed in 
this category) . Asked if curtailment would 
hit state and municipal construction, he 
nodded his head and said grimly: 

“Yes, sir. We’re going ahead and hit it 
all. It has to be done.” 


q Another reported move expected shortly 
would give Charles E. Wilson, also a WPB 
vice chairman, authority to decide what 
armaments—particularly airplanes—would 
be manufactured with existing raw ma- 
terials. If he gets such power, the former 
General Electric Co. president—whom Nel- 
son recently described as his- “top pro- 
duction authority’—would have power 
second only to Nelson himself. Eberstadt 
would decide what materials were avail- 
able, but Wilson would say how they were 
to be used. As one source put it: “Eber- 
stadt will deal the cards but Wilson will 
play the hand.” 


Rubber Rules 


Claiming “exclusive” sources, a story 
in New York and Washington papers last 
Saturday morning quoted “experts” as say- 
ing tires for every auto in America would 
go on sale Nov. 15 or 22. A few hours later, 
hoping to dampen this enthusiasm be- 
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He sold his extra tire to Uncle Sam 
fore it spread, Rubber Director William 
M. Jeffers met Washington reporters he 
had summoned to a noonday press confer- 
ence. “There is a fighting chance” of keep- 
ing the nation’s 27,000,000 passenger cars 
on rubber for the duration, he said. But 


warning this was the “only word of opti- 
mism” in the rubber crisis, he emphasized 
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that “tires for all” will require the co- 
operation of every motorist. 

Meanwhile, over at the Office of Price 
Administration, officials said Saturday’s 
report was merely a rehash of their Oct. 
10 announcement—which promised that 
recaps or new or used tires will be made 
available for essential driving to car own- 
ers who obey speed and rationing regula- 
tions. This was the “cooperation” of which 
Jeffers spoke. Here is what the OPA said 
is the latest on what motorists must do 
to get tires: 

(1) Register Nov. 9, 10, or 11 for na- 
tionwide gas rationing which begins Nov. 
92, (2) With the gas-ration book, each car 
owner will get a tire-record form. (3) At 
intervals still to be set, the owner must 
take this form and his auto to a garage 
or other authorized agency for tire in- 
spection, and the condition of the tires 
will be duly noted on the form. (4) When 
the inspector finds tires need recapping, 
he will send the motorist to his gas-ration- 
ing board. (5) Here he will be given certifi- 
cates entitling him to recaps for his old 
tires. (6) If the tires are so badly worn 
that recaps will not keep them in serv- 
ice, motorists will then—and only then— 
be entitled to buy whole tires—used tires 
for those who use their cars but little, and 
new tires of reclaimed, synthetic, or nat- 
ural rubber for drivers who need autos in 
their business or to get to work. 

The OPA’s explanation meant, of course, 
that everyone would get tires—but only if 
and when needed. It did not mean that Joe 
Doakes can walk into his old tire shop 
in November and order a new set all- 


around. That happy day will almost cer- 


tainly not arrive until the war is over. 


{ The first synthetic-rubber retread to be 
issued to a civilian war worker through 
official rationing-board channels went to 
Stanley I, Mason Jr. in Trenton, N.J., on 
Oct. 23. Recapped with the Dow Chemi- 
cal Co.’s Thiokol synthetic rubber (the 
material chosen by the Baruch committee 
as the main hope for civilian tires in 1943) , 
the tire was on Mason’s car in time to 
get him to his drafting board at the war- 
busy American Steel & Wire Co. 


{The possibility that synthetic rubber 
now being developed in this country may 
be far better than natural rubber—provid- 
ing tires that will give 100,000 miles of 
service—was foreseen by Dr. Gustav Eg- 
loff, research director for the Universal Oil 

ucts Co. and president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemists. Speaking in 
New York, he predicted synthetic tires 
“may well outlive the motorcar.” 





Week in Business 


Equipment CoNncENTRATION: The War 
Froduction Board for the first time put 
into effect in a major industry its concen- 

(Continued on Page 65) 








These war plant fire fighters knock out a dangerous blaze in 19 seconds—using the 
revolutionary Cardox Fire Extinguishing System. In filling Cardox storage units, 
R& M Mogno Purps play a vital rae. 


e*R¢eM helping: 


UMPING liquid carbon dioxide (in solid form, “‘dry ice”) was 

a tough problem for Cardox engineers, before they tried the 
R & M Moyno Pump. Liquid CO2 changes to vapor under some 
conditions—stymies conventional pumps. But not the Moyno! 
Self-priming and positive in displacement, without pistons or 
valves, a large number of Moynos are rolling up phenomenal 
performance records in Cardox delivery fleets all over the coun- 
try. And in other industries essential to the war effort, these 
pumps are solving even tougher problems! 
* Brilliant, too, are the accomplishments of R & M Hoists in 
speeding war production. In a range of sizes to fit almost any 
application, these famous material-handlers are conveying every- 
thing from aircraft engines to vital steel scrap—quickly and safely. 
* If you have a problem that involves pumping, material han- 
dling, converting machines to direct drive, ventilating, or ‘“‘spe- 
cial’? motor applications—write us! Our organization is always 
ready to help you. The address, Robbins & Myers, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Brantford, Ontario. 


Moyno Pumps are manufactured under R. Moineau patents. 
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Cut Down 
“Company Colds!” 


. . » provide fresh, clean Ajax Paper 
Cups at your drinking fountains. Inex- 

nsive—served one at a time from a 

andsome dust-tight steel or plastic dis- 
penser. Each Ajax Cup is used once and 
discarded, decreasing the spread of com- 
mon colds, Why not start this low-cost 
protection now? 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., 68 Prescott Street, 
Worcester, Mass. © PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE 
CO., 426 Second Street, San Francisco, California 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Los Angeles Division, 
2828 East Twelfth Street, Los Angeles, California. 
Divisions of United States Envelope Company 





Sample cups and infor- 

mation regarding wall 
ispensers and the new 

Ajax Mobile Water Serv- | 
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Four Items From the Financial Front 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Within the past two weeks there 
have been four developments in the 
financial field which are especially 
worthy of note. All of them are fairly 
technical, and none of them has been 
by itself sufficiently spectacular to lift 
it out of the financial sections of our 
newspapers and make it into a front- 
page story. Taken together, neverthe- 
less, they present a picture which is 
well worth the front page of any news- 
paper. 

Here are the four developments—we 
will tie them together after we state 
the facts. 


1—Flotation of a $4,000,000,000 bond 
issue by the Treasury. With the govern- 
ment deficit running at a rate of well 
over a dollar a day for each man, woman, 
and child in the country, Treasury bor- 
rowing has become too commonplace to 
demand much notice. But this particular 
bond issue was different. The Treasury 
wanted to borrow $4,000,000,000 and it 
got subscriptions of only $4,100,000,000 
—and it got that, according to reports, 
only by the banks being urged to in- 
crease their subscriptions. In other 
words, the issue almost failed to go 
over. It was the closest call our Treasury 
has had on any of its issues since the 
so-called Mellon 3s in 1931. 


2—A speech by Under Secretary of 
the Treasury Daniel Bell: Following 
this near failure of the $4,000,000,000 
bond issue Mr. Daniel Bell, Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, made a speech 
before the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion in New York in which he discussed 
the Treasury’s borrowing policy. The 
high point of this speech was a state- 
ment that in the opinion of the Treasury 
2 per cent interest is enough to pay on 
ten-year bonds which are purchased by 
our banks. Now superficially that may 
appear to be no great cause for concern. 
But the fact is that such a rate is below 
the market. What the statement means 
as practical policy, therefore, is that 
the banks are to be forced to take 
government obligations at the rate the 
Treasury selects, regardless of the 
market, either by direct allotments to 
the banks or by still further artificial 
manipulation of the interest rate 
structure. 


$—Federal Reserve purchases of 
government bonds in the open market: 


For many months, whenever govern- 


ment bonds have shown a tendency to 


drop in price, the Federal Reserve 
System has stepped into the market 
and bought whatever volume necessary 
to prevent a decline. For the most part 
the amount it has had to buy has been 
relatively small, although in the aggre- 
gate the volume has become large. Last 
week, however, it had to step into the 
market and the amount it had to take 
was not small. Far from it. Its purchases 
amounted to $415,000,000. That is, by 
all odds, the largest volume of govern- 
ment bonds our Federal Reserve System 
has ever bought in any one week—and 
it will be noted that it amounted to 
more than 10 per cent of the $4,000,- 
000,000 which the Treasury had just 
sold. 


4—Reduction of rediscount rates at 
Federal Reserve Banks: The total vol- 
ume of borrowing by our commercial 
banks from the Federal Reserve Banks is 
so small, and has been for years, that the 
rate of interest charged—the rediscount 
rate—is of small moment. For some 
time it has been 1 per cent—a purely 
nominal rate. But even this now ap- 
pears to be too high. In four of our 
twelve Reserve Banks the rate has just 
been reduced to one-half of 1 per cent, 
and it is expected that other banks will 
follow shortly. The purpose of this re- 
duction is only too obvious. It is to get 
our commercial banks to start borrow- 
ing from the Reserve Banks in order to 
get the reserves necessary to enable 
them to buy more government bonds. 


Now what is the story these four 
developments tell when taken together? 
It is this: Our Treasury is skating on 
the thinnest possible ice in its borrowing 
program. This does not mean that there 
is any danger that it will not be able to 
get the money it needs—that it will be 
unable to sell the bonds. There is no 
chance of that happening during the 
war. The banks will continue to take the 
bonds—for the obvious reason that if 
they don’t take them willingly, they 
will be forced to take them. But it does 
mean that the Treasury in its borrow- 
ing program is following the most in- 
flationary financial policy possible, short 
of starting the printing presses—and, as 
the above items show, the policy is 
getting worse rather than better. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 

tration policies announced in July. Divid- 
ing farm-equipment makers into three 
classes, it drastically limited the amount 
and type of output each may make. Prac- 
tically all excepting tractor manufac- 
ture will be by small firms. As a re- 
sult, farmers who are confronted with 
the worst labor shortage they’ve ever 
known will have to get along with one- 
fifth as much new labor-saving machinery 
as they could buy in 1940 and one-half as 
much as last year. One bright spot: Re- 
pair parts manufacture will be permitted 
to reach 130 per cent of 1940’s output. 
The question of trade-marks is not being 
tackled by the WPB at present, so pre- 
sumably the small firms will be free to 
brand their concentrated production with 
their own names. 


War Bonps: Members of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America 
turned their usual lush Florida annual 
convention into a national war-financing 
sales conference in New York (see Busi- 
ness Tides). How to get still more War 
Bonds into public hands was the theme. 
Jay N. Whipple, partner of Bacon, Whip- 
ple & Co., Chicago investment firm, was 
elected president. 


Am Ram: The financial world from 
coast to coast felt New York’s first day- 
light air-raid alarm (a test) when a bud- 
ding boom in shares on the New York 
Stock Exchange was nipped as traders 
scurried for designated shelter. Stock quo- 
tations nationally halted as screaming si- 
rens brought trading to a stop at 2:30 
pm. (EWT). It resumed at 2:58 p.m., just 
two minutes before the market’s close. 
Next day, however, stocks continued into 
higher ground. 


Victory Poou: Industry’s advertising 
men are pooling their wartime production 
promotion ideas in a new Victory Promo- 
tions Plan, sponsored by the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, which be- 
lieves its best contribution to the war can 
be made by exchanging the successful 
methods of its members. Wilmer H. Cordes 
of American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
organized the program. Morgan Fenley of 
Eaton Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, is 
in charge of war-production promotions; 
Lansing Moore of Holden, Stedman & 
Moore, Inc., Detroit, industrial training; 
Edward H. Peplow Jr. of John A. Roeb- 
ling’s Sons Co., Trenton, war-winning ad- 
vertising; and Walter H. Gebhardt of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
conservation and scrap salvage. 


Coup Rivets: Tricycle ice-cream wag- 
ons pedaled by girls are being used to dis- 
tribute ice-cold rivets to the production 


.line at Consolidated Aircraft Corp., in San 


Diego, Calif. Cold rivets thaw out after 

é driven, expand, and have greater 

ding power. The problem until now has 
been how to keep them cold. 
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Isms Rampant: Peggy Guggenheim’s Dream World 
Goes Abstract, Cubist, and Generally Non-Real 


“It’s a dream world; it’s unbelievable,” 
said the art patroness Peggy Guggenheim* 
of the gallery-museum she opened last week 
on 57th Street in Manhattan. Called Art of 
This Century, it had the country’s most 
complete collection of modernism’s isms, 
much of it bought by Miss Guggenheim in 
Paris and smuggled out disguised as house- 


hold goods after France fell. And it dis-— 


played them in a setting as fantastic as the 
art itself. 

Altogether, Art of This Century covered 
four galleries. Least spectacular was the 
more or less conventional room that served 
as a catch-all for temporary exhibits. The 
others were something else again. The 
cubistic-abstract gallery itself looked like 
a large cubistic painting. It was all curves 
and angles. Frameless pictures, suspended 
by tape or string, seemed to float in the 
air against a backdrop of rolling blue can- 
vas. 

The surrealistic gallery was narrow and 
low-ceilinged, with concave walls on which 
wooden brackets held the canvases—again 
frameless since Miss Guggenheim believes 
that frames are “always wrong” and “kill a 
picture.” The concealed direct and indirect 
lighting shone first on one side of the room 
for two minutes and then, after a three and 





*Miss Guggenheim is the daughter of the late 
copper magnate Benjamin Guggenheim; and 
niece of Simon Guggenheim, who founded the 
Guggenheim art fellowships, and of Solomon 
Guggenheim, who established the Museum of 
Non-Objective Art in New York. 





In the cubist-abstract room, the gallery’s versatile rock- 
tng chairs (left rear), turned on one side, serve as tables 


a half second interval, on the other. Why? 
Because, says Frederick J. Kiesler, Colum- 
bia University architect who designed the 
gallery, “it’s dynamic, it pulsates like your 
blood. Ordinary museum lighting makes a 
painting dead.” 

A fourth gallery was a sort of penny- 
arcade peep show—except that you didn’t 





Miss Guggenheim and an abstraction 


need pennies. In one display, reproductions 
of fantasies by Paul Klee, attached to a 
roller, flashed into the spotlight one by 
one. Opposite this was a large wooden 
wheel, turned by hand, which allowed the 
spectator to see through a wooden aperture 
a succession of the cubistic works of Mar- 
cel Duchamp. 

Sprinkled through all this were 175 
paintings and sculpture—half surrealist 
and half abstract and cubistic, not to men- 
tion such subdivisions as futurism, prun- 
ism, concretism, simultanism, purism, 
suprematism, neoplasticism, dadaism, and 
constructivism. For though Miss Guggen- 
heim is the wife of one surrealist painter 
(Max Ernst) and the ex-wife of another 
(Lawrence Vail) , she claims she is equally 
devoted to all types of “non-real” art. To 
symbolize her impartially she wore, on 
opening night, one abstract earring (a 
miniature mobile by Alexander Calder, 
made of metal and wire in constant mo- 
tion) , and one surrealistic earring (a lit- 
tle painting of a pink desert by Ives 
Tanguy.) 





T Try...1 Win’ 

If prizes were given to the happiest men 
in the world, one would undoubtedly go to 
Dong Kingman, a little artist who paints 
water colors, plays chess, smiles perpetual- 
ly, and finds never-ending delight in every- 
thing. Just now Dong has special reasons for 
exuberance. He has won a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, the first ever awarded to a Chinese 
artist. On the fellowship, which supports an 
artist for a year, he has come East and 
arranged his first New York one-man show. 
This exhibit, which is at the Midtown Gal- 
leries, contains 22 charming water colors, 
priced at $75 to $150, and painted in a 
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(foreground). Turned upside-down in the curved-wall sur- 
realist room, they support paintings. 
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eo ROM HONOLULU, is returning to home—and the 
be a few years ago, a woman things of home and all their . 
e2 wrote these words to a friend. intimate significances. From this 
lit. She and her husband were 9 hour on we shall spend more 
‘ves great travelers, familiar with the sights and cus- time in the home. Find more pleasure in the 

toms of many lands. But now she longed to turn home. Be more grateful for what it bestows 

homeward—“home to my things.” upon us. 

2 What did she mean by “my things?” Henceforth we shall live with and for the 
? The furnishings of her modest apartment quieter satisfactions and enjoy the little adven- 
on would have probably brought no more than a tures. Little adventures, yet stirring big emotions. 
m4 thousand dollars in an auction room. So it was For in our home-mood the purchase of a new 
va not material values which called her from afar. living room rug will have all the thrill of a Carib- 
Fel- No, it was the voices of other meanings that bean cruise. The acquisition of a new bedside 
e whispered their enchantments to her heart. table for the spare room as much excitement as a 
and * * rs gala sports event that packs the stands. 
how. : : * * * 
Ge i Her things rai happy memories . . . Her Merchants, manufacturers, distributors — all 
pi ings meant arrection. who have responsibility for the maintenance of 


Her things meant beauty .. . Her things 
meant tranquillity . .. Her things meant security. 


Her things meant orderliness . . . Her things 
meant self-expression. 


Her things were the symbols of spiritual 


treasures. 


And now America, in a great mass movement, 
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it ever so humble, 
's no place like home!” 


From John Howard Payne’s immortal 
folk song, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.”’ 
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our home-front supply — will wisely key their 
advertising to the new home-mood now sweeping 
America. And, naturally, here in Chicago they 
will choose The Chicago Daily News as their 
preferred newspaper and medium of expression. 


The Daily News is Chicago’s HOME news- 
paper. Its audience is a HOME audience. Its 
place in the HOME is one of respect and trust. 


NEW YORK OFFICR: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
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‘highly individualized _ style 
which combines Occidental 
vigor with a contemplative and 
exotic Oriental spirit. 

“I never thought I good 
enough to try for Guggen- 
heim,” explains the former 
houseboy and WPA artist, who 
still speaks in a singsong Chi- 
nese manner. “Last year I said 
I guess I have pictures around 
in museums [the San Francisco, 
Metropolitan, and Modern], so 
maybe now is the time. So I 
try for first time and I win for 
first time. I was quite calm. I 
kind of person that doesn’t get 
too excited,” he says excitedly. 
Dong puts his last name first, 
Chinese style, but he has An- 
glicized his first name merely 
by removing the usual hyphen 
between King and Man. San 
Francisco has been his home 
for the past thirteen years. For 
an equal span before that, he 
lived in Hong Kong, where he 
studied both traditional Chi- 
nese and modern French art. 
The other five of his 31 years, 
he spent in Oakland, Calif., his 
birthplace. His father was a 
department-store owner’ in China and a 
laundryman in America. His mother was, 
and is, an amateur artist. 

Four months ago Dong said good-by to 
her, his wife, and his two children and on 
the fellowship set out from San Francisco 
for his first chance to see something of 
America besides California. The bundle of 
water colors of the Golden Gate, the ship- 
yards, and the surrounding countryside 
grew as he traveled. Commg east by train, 
he stopped off to paint in Arizona (where 
he sketched the state’s first Chinese 
laundry), Kansas City, St. Paul, and 
Chicago. He finally reached New York six 
weeks ago. 

To a lover of big buildings and speed, 
the big city was the promised land. “Times 
Square is beautiful. Subway is something 
terrific,” he raves. Yet his reception was 
not entirely cordial; the first landlords 
Dong approached refused to rent to an 
Oriental. But after newspapers wrote up 
his plight, offers of rooms poured in. In a 
West 50th Street hotel he now has a studio 
decorated to his taste in bright blue, 
bright red, and bright yellow. 

But Dong prefers to paint his city scenes 
right on the spot—the sidewalks of New 
York. On quiet Sunday mornings, when 
he is least likely to be bothered by crowds 
of the curious, he selects his subjects and 
settles himself and his equipment in a door- 
way or other secluded vantage point. He 
paints swiftly, in Chinese fashion, sitting 
on a low stool with his drawing board on 
the ground. When passers-by ask what 
he’s doing, he tells them truthfully: “I just 
having fun.” 
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SCIENCE 


30-Second Deodorant 


Against skunks, stale fish, garlic, and 
other producers of foul smells, science last 
week came up with a superdeodorant. Dr. 
Walter H. Eddy, professor emeritus of 
physiological chemistry at Columbia Uni- 
versity, announced plans for marketing 
within 60 days a new compound, OD-30, 
developed in three years of research by 
himself, Dr. James H. Dalbey of Chicago 
and New York, a former du Pont chemist 
who originated the idea, and Dr. Lloyd 
Arnold, University of Illinois bacteriologist. 

Dubbed OD-30 because it’s an odorless 
deodorant that usually works in 30 sec- 
onds, the, compound simply burns odors 





up. It contains potassium permanganate, | 


borax powder, carbonate of soda, and other 
common ingredients, plus a secret catalyst 
found by Dr. Dalbey. OD-30 puts bad 
smells out of business by oxidizing the 
minute particles that float about in the air 
and assail the olfactory nerve. 

Thus the compound may be mixed with 
water and applied in the form of a fine 
spray; tests have proved it highly effective 
in dog pounds, fish markets, and public 
rest rooms, and it quickly kills skunk and 
stench-bomb odors. To dissipate such 
kitchen odors as frying fish and cabbage, 
the solution is allowed to simmer on the 
stove. And so harmless is OD-30, accord- 
ing to Dr. Eddy, that it can be used as a 
mouth wash against onion-breath and the 
like. But for body odors OD-30 is not much 


good: it counteracts only the odor, not its 
source, and would have to be reapplied 
constantly. Also, you’d better keep it away 
from perfumes and flowers, for OD-30 de- 
stroys pleasant smells, too. 





Nursery Killer 


Once more last week a mysterious and 
deadly epidemic had taken a toll of new- 
born babies in hospital nurseries. This time 
it struck in the Ohio cities of Dayton and 
Cleveland. 

As in the score of other communities 
where it has suddenly appeared and as 
suddenly vanished in recent years—no- 
tably New York, with 135 infant deaths 
in 1936—the disease’s symptoms were a 
highly communicable intestinal infection 
and diarrhea, loss of weight, apathy, and, 
in final stages, collapse of the circulatory 
system. It afflicted babies no more than 
30 days old, lasted two to fourteen days, 
and had the frightening mortality rate of 
about 50 per cent. In none of the outbreaks 
could physicians find the epidemic’s cause 
or cure. 

The first Ohio cases cropped up six 
weeks ago in Dayton, and, before the 
epidemic had waned, there were fourteen 
deaths in 30 attacks. In Cleveland’s pros- 
perous suburb of Shaker Heights it hit the 
nursery of St. Luke’s Hospital, which 
draws most of its patients from upper- 
income brackets. By the end of last week 
nineteen of the 34 St. Luke’s babies 
stricken were dead, including three who 
had already gone home before their symp- 
toms appeared. One fatality was Linda 
Frances Lausche, niece of Mayor Frank J. 
Lausche. 

St. Luke’s authorities closed down the 
babies’ ward, set up another one for new 
arrivals, and segregated the sick infants 
in the pediatrics division. R. H. Mark- 
with, Ohio’s health director, rushed two 
assistants to Cleveland in a desperate 
effort to identify the unknown bacillus 
that presumably brings on the epidemic. 
But after their first few days of investiga- 
tion they still knew little more about the 
disease than the unilluminating name phy- 
sicians have given it: “epidemic diarrhea 
of the newborn.” And they were faced 
with the discouraging news that the dis- 
ease had spread to at least one other hos- 
pital in Cleveland. 





Nerve Crushing for Polio 


From the California Institute of Tech- 
nology comes the latest promising attack 
on the crippling effects of infantile paraly- 
sis. There, in the Kerckhoff Biological 
Laboratories presided over by the Nobel 
Prize winner Thomas Hunt Morgan, more 
than two years of research with rabbits and 
human patients have evolved a little-pub- 
licized surgical technique that may supple- 
ment rather than supplant other treat- 
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Sincerity is what makes a man’s word 
good. It is what makes him finish a job 
once he tackles it, no matter what obsta- 
cles are put in his way. It is that mysteri- 
ous, human trait which, filling the hearts 
of men, builds nations and wins wars. 

That same sincerity in the hearts of 
all Americans will snuff out the am- 
bitions of the dictators under the 
crushing impact of American 
arms. The men and women of 
American Central, formerly 


processing formed steel sinks, 
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steel kitchen cabinet equipment, metal 
refrigerator stampings and numerous 
furniture parts and items for the Ameri- 
can way of living, are now on special 
assignment in line of duty. Under stress 
of war they are building materiel for 
protection of the American home. 
But they will return to the peace-time 
tasks with a new earnestness. Return 
with new devotion to their 
country and a new conception 
of the sincerity upon which 


its very existence depends. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
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Sailors’ Snug Shelter: The 
Navy has to provide hospital facilities 
for its wounded ashore as well as 
afloat. Latest thing in fighting-zone 
first aid is this half-buried, woell- 
padded, prefabricated shelter estab- 
lished at a northern outpost. Sturdy 


| “and easy to assemble, such stations are 


invalugble for giving prompt and ade- 
quate, medical attention to injured 
men. This shelter is equipped with 
shelves of neatly stowed medical sup- 
plies, overhead racks, an oil heater 
and a fire extinguisher beside the op- 
erating table and stretchers (right), 
cots, and a stove. 





ments. For while the Sister Kenny and 
other physiotherapy methods aim to curb 
crippling of limbs in the first place (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 26) , the California Tech opera- 
tion actually helps make inert muscles 
work again. 

The treatment’s originators are Holland- 
born Dr. Anthonie Van Harreveld, and Dr. 
Harvey E. Billig Jr., a United States 
Navy lieutenant assigned to the institute 
(the Navy thinks a treatment that re- 
stores polio-paralyzed muscles may also 
aid sailors paralyzed by battle wounds) . 
Their technique is simply to crush the 
nerves whose degeneration brought on 
paralysis. So gently is this done that the 
sheaths containing the nerve fibers are 
undamaged. As the squeezed nerves at- 
tempt to reestablish contact with the 
muscles they control, they grow and even 
multiply. So if the operation succeeds, the 
nerves motivate many times more muscle 
fibers than they did previously. 

Drs. Van Harreveld and Billig don’t 
like to have their treatment overpub- 


licized, for fear of arousing false hopes: it 
works only opherves outside the central 
nervous system, and not on patients whose 
brains or spinal cords have been affected. 
But last week brought a case that was a 
human-interest natural for the Los An- 
geles press. The patient operated on was 
10-year-old Lorene Mitchell, daughter of a 
widowed laundry worker, who had had to 
wear a brace on her left leg since infantile 
paralysis crippled her as a baby. After a 
public drawing last August, Lorene was 
given the privilege of christening the Lib- 
erty Ship Horace Mann for the California 
Shipbuilding Corp. And when the ship- 
yard workers heard that the crippled girl 
would smash the champagne bottle against 
the vessel’s bow, they chipped in and 
gave her a present of $7,000. The press 
christened Lorene “Cinderella,” and with 
the money she will pay for her treatments. 

Physicians say it'll be a year before they 
know the full results of Lorene’s operation. 
However it turns out, they can already cite 
some amazing success with their few pre- 


vious treatments. The first was performed 
on the partly paralyzed leg of an 18-year- 
old boy who couldn’t walk without an ex- 
aggerated limp. Six months after his opera- 
tion he discarded his brace and soon was in 
the college ROTC, marching as easily as 
any cadet. 

Even more remarkable was the case of a 
42-year-old woman whose leg had been 
rippled for $37 years. The muscles had 
shrunk through disuse. This time, instead 
of operating, the doctors applied severe 
manual pressure to the nerves of the thigh. 
Within three months the withered muscles 
had begun filling out. 

Whether or not this type of extreme 
manual pressure will prove to be a really 
effective substitute for surgical nerve crush- 
ing, it is too early to say. There is, how- 
ever, some reason to suspect that the nerve 
crushing successes may explain why var'- 
ous forms of physical therapy, such as deep 
massage, are sometimes beneficial. Nerves 
occasionally may have been crushed acct- 
dentally by previous treatments. 
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The right to govern ourselves 


RAVE AND DETERMINED Amer- 

icans left bloody footprints in the 
snow at Valley Forge, to give us the price- 
less right to run our country as the ma- 
jority of us think it should be run. 


Today, equally resolute and courageous 
Americans are fighting to preserve that 
hard-won heritage—for themselves and for 
their children. They know that in the Axis 
nations people are mere puppets bowing 
to the brutal whims of fanatical dictators. 

That’s why Americans are fighting. 
And, as they fight on to certain Victory, 
they are inspired by an unshakable deter- 
mination that this government shall con- 
tinue to be “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 

The Southern Railway System, because 
of its strategic location, is playing a tre- 
mendously vital role in the transportation 
of war materials and fighting men. But 
it is doing more than that. It is also help- 
ing to keep the wheels of our national life 
rolling in defense of the home front. It 
is grimly but willingly taking on burden 
after burden—because it’s a rich privilege 
to serve the nation in times like these. 


When private automobile travel began 
to be curtailed by tire and gasoline ra- 
tioning—the kind of travel that normally 
accounts for more than four-fifths of all 
inter-city travel—the railroads took on 
the thankless job of providing substitute 
transportation. That meant more trains, 
more cars per train, more locomotives, 


crowded stations, and a thousand head- 
aches! But the job is being done—on top 
of the major task of handling hundreds 
of thousands of Uncle Sam’s soldiers, 
sailors and marines. 

When the oil shortage developed in the 
eastern states, the railroads said that they 
could move 200,000 barrels a day to meet 
the emergency. They are now moving more 
than 800,000 barrels a day. In the first eight 
months of this year, the Southern Railway 
System handled more than 19,000,000 
barrels of oil to the North and East. 


These are simply examples of how one 
railroad is doing its bit to protect our 
way of life; our heritage of freedom; our 
right to govern ourselves. 

From this experience, a better Southern 
Railway System will emerge—more effi- 
cient and more useful to the people it 
serves than ever before—because, even 
during these trying times, we are taking 
advantage of every opportunity to im- 
prove our services, facilities and methods; 
every opportunity to plan for a better 
tomorrow when Americans will continue 
to hold their heads high as free men, 
proud in the knowledge that their chil- 
dren, too, will enjoy the blessings inherent 
in a nation of self-governing people. 

That is worth fighting for! 


Cnmerer &. Ronnie 


President. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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Seabrook’s Hell 


A successful author of books on more 
out-of-the-way places, but a personal fail- 
ure as a chronic drunkard, William Sea- 
brook has already bared in his writings 
much of his personal life. Now, in “No 
Hiding Place”—titled for the traditional 
ballad about the lack of such refuge in hell 
—he disrobes his whole tortured character 
in public. It is not a pleasant sight, for 
the 56-year-old author is brutally candid. 
But the very frankness of his mental un- 
dressing gives this autobiography a com- 
pelling morbid fascination. 

Seabrook was only 4 when his brother 
Charlie was born in Westminster, Md. 
The older boy adored his mother. The new 
baby had distorted her beautiful shape. 
William hated Charlie on sight—a hate 
which lasted until his brother died in 
young manhood. When his lawyer-father 
went out West to preach and left 5-year- 
old William behind with Grandma Piny, 
an addict who sipped laudanun, the child 
discovered a dream world to which he 
could escape. At this point he developed 
two obsessions: a fixation which later be- 
came sexual sadism and an overwhelming 
desire to become a writer. 

By the time he was a schoolboy, Sea- 
brook was still escaping reality, this time 
by pleading imaginary pain. He spent a 
half year at home carving miniature furni- 
ture although there really wasn’t a thing 
wrong with him. 

After college, in which Seabrook had but 
desultory interest, he worked briefly for 
a freight agent, gave it up for reporting 
for The Augusta Chronicle, and just when 
he seemed secure there, tossed away the 
job to tramp about Latin Europe. 

Such sudden changes became a pattern 
of life. He returned to America to run a 
successful advertising agency in Atlanta, 
organize a Rotary Club, and marry—then 
in 1915 discarded it all as a sham and 
joined an ambulance corps in France. In 
postwar New York, he enjoyed life in the 
Greenwich Village of the ’20s and worked 
as a “trained seal” for King Features, 
writing features on society scandals, 
pseudo science, or unusual crimes. Yet he 
still felt it necessary to flee, and the stories 
of his escapes formed the basis of his lit- 
erary acclaim. He was nearly 40 when he 
wrote his first, “Adventures in Arabia,” 
and it “rang the bell.” Next came Haiti, 
voodoo, and “The Magic Island.” Later 
West Africa, cannibals, and “Jungle 
Ways.” 

Meanwhile he left his wife for another 
woman. He took longer pulls on the bot- 
tle. By the end of 19383, his diagnosis read: 
acute alcoholism, chronic, with symptoms 
of neurasthenia. Then passed a year in 
Bloomingdale sanitarium, resulting in the 
best-selling “Asylum.” 

Seabrook wasn’t quite cured. He experi- 











Before and after: Huxley made his eye troubles into a book 


mented with hex and black magic. His sec- 
ond wife left him after a woman reporter 
led him to scald his habitual-elbowbend- 
ing arms because “if thine hand, or eye, of- 
fend thee—cut it off—pluck it out!” 
These are the high points in the harrow- 
ing confession of a tortured soul. Seabrook 


is still alive, but he finds no hiding place * 


“from the cradle to the drunkard’s grave 
where my bones will lie peacefully pickled 
in alcohol when my wild wandering in this 
vale of tears is ended.” No Hinine Puace. 
By William Seabrook. 406 pages. Lippin- 
cott, New York. $3.) 





Huxley on Vision 


Cynical, shocking, erudite, and mystic, 
Aldous Huxley has attracted entirely sep- 
arate followings with his varied novels and 
belles lettres. Now he has written “The 
Art of Seeing,” which will be read by peo- 
ple who wouldn’t touch any of his earlier 
books. It is a simple description of the vis- 
ual reeducation upon which he embarked 
in 1939 after some 25 years of straining 
to read through great chunky spectacles. 
Within two months he could read without 
any glasses. 

The method Huxley followed is one de- 
veloped some twenty years ago by Dr. 
W. H. Bates, a New York oculist, but nev- 
er accepted by other eye doctors. Bates 
found that most of his patients had func- 
tional defects caused by faulty habits of 
use, which in turn were associated with 
strain and tension. Pursuing this, the doc- 
tor determined that the greatest cause of 
strain is immobility, or staring. 

Applying to the eyes the well-known 
physiological fact that improved use of a 
member generally aids organic improve- 
ment, Bates developed exercises mostly in- 
tended to relax the mind and eye, or to 
promote mobility of the eye. One such 
gymnastic which Huxley describes con- 
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sists of closing the eyes and recalling some- 
thing easy to remember. When the patient 
reopens his eyes, he finds he can see better, 
for the mind has been diverted from a 
conscious straining to see. (THe ART oF 
Seeinc. By Aldous Huzley. Appendizes. 
273 pages. Harper, New York. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Primer For Comsat. By Kay Boyle. 
820 pages. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. In 
this novel, written on her return after near- 
ly twenty years abroad, Kay Boyle col- 
lects her impressions of the disaster of 
France. The story deals with a love affair 
between a married American woman and 
a skiing instructor; and the theme dem- 
onstrates that opportunism and idealism 
are the only true human reactions. 


Lorp or Ataska. By Hector Chevigny. 
Bibliography, index. 320 pages. Viking, 
New York. $3. Among the Russian fur 
traders who came to Alaska in the days of 
Catherine the Great was Baranov. Here ‘is 
the fascinating story of how he ruled the 
little settlement on Kodiak and extended 
his and Russia’s interests to the mainland. 


My Woritp—Anp We come To Ir. By 
James Thurber. 310 pages. Author illus- 
trated. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.50. 
Another volume of: fanciful fact and fiction 
by the humorist-essayist. Spotty in quality, 
it includes the two excellent out-of-this- 
world short stories—“The. Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty” and “A Friend to Alexan- 
der.” For most of the artistic embroidery 
Thurber calls on his trained flop-eared 
canines. 





“Freevy To Pass.” By Edward W. Beat- 
tie Jr. 372 pages. Index. Crowell, New 
York. $8. From 1937 to 1941, riding on the 
wings of passport: No. 474503, this United 
Press London correspondent freely passed 
through war and peace, through turmoil 
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Because He Lands Well 


On AEROLS* 


* The pilot of this dive bomber is back from 
the furious fighting of a mission successfully 
completed. Now, as he prepares to land on 
the carrier’s deck, confidence replaces ten- 
sion. He knows he will make.a perfect land- 
ing—for his plane is equipped with Aerols! 

He is only one of many thousands of pilots 
who rely on Aerols. For Aerols keep ‘em 


landing safely and smoothly, not only on 
mighty aircraft carriers far at sea, but also 
on flying fields all over the world. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION ¢ © CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also manufacturers of 
Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and general industry, 
Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks and 
buses, Cleveland rock drills for mining and contracting use. 
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and terror, the world over—Japan, China, 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Fin- 
land, France, and Britain. The tale he tells 
is not weighted with significance but is 
nevertheless a lively account of the ram- 
blings of a good reporter, a brash news 
collector who crashes any gates in his path, 
calls the biggest big shots by their first 
names, and usually manages to be where 
the hottest news is broiling. 





; MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Movine Finger. By Agatha Chris- 
tie. 229 pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. 
$2. Lymstock had seemed like a pleasant 
little English village when Jerry Burton 
moved there to recuperate from a bad 
plane crash. But then the anonymous let- 
ters started, soon to be followed by mur- 
der. A pleasant double love story is 
threaded through the mystery that the 
mousy little Miss Marple solves. Up to 
the usual Christie good-reading standards. 


Hancep For A SHeep. By Frances and 
Richard Lockridge. 301 pages. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. $2. Mrs. North, the 
incredible Pam whose sentences never 
make sense, is back again, this time visit- 
ing her equally incredible Aunt Flora 
whose hair is false and whose husbands 
have been many. Aunt Flora is sure some- 
one is trying to feed her arsenic, but the 
body Pam finds in the breakfast room is 
a man’s. Lt. Bill Weigand once more comes 
to the rescue, but as usual it is Pam who 
muddles through. 


SPORTS 


Puck Pinch 


Don’t look now, but the Legal May- 
hem season is with us again. For some 





‘ weeks the combatants in this year’s frozen 


Donnybrook have been practicing in the 
fastnesses of the North—sharpening their 
skates, shining up their brass knuckles, 
and having new teeth fitted to replace 
those knocked out last season. The New 
York Rangers and the Toronto Maple 
Leafs open the bump-and-bruise campaign 
this Saturday night in the hockey-hungry 
capital of Ontario, while Les Canadiens 
clash with the Boston Bruins in Montreal. 

The mayhem is doubly legal this year, 
having the official sanction of both Cana- 
dian and United States Governments 
(NEWswEEK, Sept. 28) without which the 
National Hockey League would have been 
forced to suspend operations. But despite 
the governmental green light, the going 
will not be easy; of the 150-odd players 
who bounced each other off the boards in 
last season’s NHL campaign, about 50 per 
cent have dedicated themselves to giving 
the Axis a personal pushing around. 

This dearth of manpower, coupled with 
tottering finances, has finished off one 
team in hockey’s big league—the ragtag- 
and-bobtail New York Americans, who 
last season shifted their allegiance to 
Brooklyn in a desperate bid for the loy- 
alty of that desperately loyal borough. 
Somewhat the same considerations have 








bow for the coup de grace. 


Monsanto Magazine 
Sport, by Gar: With a powerful hunting bow, L. E. Piper finished off. 
an 8-foot alligator gar hooked by Dr. S. A. Drennen, President of the Arkansas 
Wildlife Federation and leading exponent of gar fishing. Dr. Drennen began his 
campaign to rid local rivers of these voracious, heavily armored fish, then dis- 
covered it was sport. He uses deep-sea tackle, three-pronged hooks, and rifle or 


caused the fold-up of the entire American 
Hockey Association (St. Paul, Minneap. 
olis, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, Tulsa, 
Fort Worth, Dallas) , leaving the American 
Hockey League (Indianapolis, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Washington, Hershey, 
Pa., Providence, New Haven) as the only 
minor league in this country. 

Utilizing a slide rule, plus a few minor 
mathematical hints dropped by Prof. Al- 
bert Einstein, the same NEWSWEEK seer 
who picked the New York Yankees in the 
World Series has applied his talents to the 
order of finish in the National Hockey 
League: (1) Detroit Red Wings—strong 
contenders of last season and relatively 
undamaged by personnel difficulties; (2) 
Toronto Maple Leafs—last year’s Stanley 
Cup champs; (3) Montreal Canadiens; 
(4) New York Rangers—reported success- 
fully rebuilt with new talent by Manager 
Les Patrick; (5) Boston Bruins—which 
sagged badly late last season and may do 
worse if Frank Brimsek, the league’s No. 
1 goalie, is drafted; (6) Chicago Black 
Hawks. 





The Football Parade 


When Penn smothered Yale in its own 
vast Bowl Oct. 10 by a score of 35-6, Old 
Blues by the platoon fled from the hor- 
rible sight of Another Yale Team. Student 
morale dropped to a new low: the collegers 
even forgot to heat the pennies they cus- 
tomarily fling to the urchins of New 
Haven on the long streetcar ride back to 
the center of town after the game. 

Last Saturday, spirits were high and 
coppers were hot again, for Yale had 
scored the upset of the Eastern Seaboard 
season by beating highly- favored Dart- 
mouth 17-7. The Bulldogs made two touch- 
downs in the final period to ice the con- 
test; these were chalked up on runs by 


| Stanley Weiner and Bob Pickett, frolic- 
; some freshmen who had been promoted to 


the varsity the previous Monday. As the 


"Qld Blues remarked to themselves with 
'’ satisfaction, this was the same Dartmouth 
* team which had downed the hated Har- 
' vards one short week before. 


There were upsets elsewhere but none 


' go stunning as Yale’s. Minnesota shaded 


a confident Michigan aggregation 16-14, 
thus making it nine victories in a row 
over the Wolverines since the scoreless tie 
of 1933. Louisiana State handed the fav- 
ored Georgia Pre-Flighters a disagreeable 
surprise, 34-0. Arkansas beat Mississipp! 
7-6; Manhattan turned on Duquesne with 
a late field goal 10-7; Iowa nosed out 
Indiana 14-13. 

It was on the West Coast, however, that 
the forecasters took a real beating. As 
figured, Washington State beat Oregon 
State 26-18. But U.C.L.A. handed Sants 
Clara its first defeat 14-6, California did 
likewise for Washington 19-6, and Star- 
ford scored over Southern California 14-6. 

Just to give the scholars a little drill » 
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To a young man about to marry, the 
classic advice from Punch was the one 
word: ‘‘DON’T”! 

We urge that same advice on. all 
handy men around the house—or the 
office—whose trusty screwdrivers itch 
to open up a typewriter. Remember 
first that the modern typewriter, stan- 
dard or portable, is a precision mechan- 
ism, beautifully adjusted. Remember 
second that if your well-meant efforts 
do wreck a typewriter today, you can’t 
replace it for love or money! And third 
—our skilful specialists can repair your 
machines cheaper, better, faster. 

Why take chances? Let our branch 
or dealer fix it, Mr. Potts—or Mr. 
Office Manager or Mrs, Citizen. 





vz better let us do the vo MePotts. f° 


SEND YOUR 
TYPEWRITERS 
TO WAR 





Uncle Sam needs 
600,000 more standard typewriters, made 
since Jan. 1, 1935. Sell all the L C Smiths 
you can possibly spare—to any L C Smith 
branch office—and help the war effort! 











Smith - Corona 


OFFICE PORTABLE 


Typewriter Service 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE N Y 


War production entrusted to us is precision work calling for craftsmanship of 


the highest order. . 
office and portable typewriters. 


. skill won through many years of making America’s finest 
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Professionals, Beware 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Some of the professional football 
teams have been in existence so long 
that true ivy (hedera helix) is beginning 
to sprout through chinks in the box 
office, and loyal rooters gather around 
the radiator (professional substitute for 
bonfire) the night before a big game 
to sing inspirational songs and perform 
snake dances. 

There is no more thrilling sight in the 
world, I learn from a good source, than 
six New York Giant fans weaving and 
yelling in sinuous procession around a 
radiator valve in the Bronx on the eve 
of the Brooklyn game—unless it is six 
Brooklyn students derailing a subway 
car in celebration of victory, while en 
route with their molls (co-eds) to a 
tea dance in Red Hook. 

It is well known that the Washington 
Redskins have their own campus song, 
composed by Mrs. Corinne Griffith 
Marshall, wife of G. Preston Marshall, 
the owner, dean, and holder of the 
traditional chair of lower mathematics 
and wet wash. Dean Marshall has also 
equipped his students with bands, to 
the number of three or four, which wear 
what the dean fondly fancies to be 
Indian costume and are capable of 
spelling out any name from Baugh to 
Zlyzycz. The head drum major, they 
tell me, has recently organized and 
drilled a special two-man squad to 
form an umlaut, in case Dean Marshall 
ever buys a player with an umlaut over 
his name. No college can match the 
spirit behind that gesture. 

Therefore, it strikes me as irreverent 
and disrespectful for any man to sug- 
gest that a pro team be made to repre- 
sent a college, a mere institution of 
learning, on the football field. Why foul 
the old commercial traditions? Why ask 


the pros to farm their ivy out on loan? . 


To say nothing of their talent? 

A New York promoter, pig breeder, 
and part-time sportswriter named Rufus 
Stanley Woodward has been agitating 
lately for the adoption of the New York 
Giants football team by NYU. For the 
benefit of those of you who do not 
follow the petty meanderings, the ob- 
scure gyrations, of the academic life too 
closely, I will decode “NYU”. The 
letters stand for New York University. 
It is an educational project. It offers 
courses in this and that. It carelessly 


mislaid its football team last year, and 
Woodward and other tools of the cam- 
pus racket have been trying ever since 
to repair this loss at the expense of the 
honor and individuality of Mara Tech, 
the grand old organization which owns 
and operates the Giants. 

The proposed merger could not fail to 
degrade the Giants and their followers. 
What’s in it for them? They are asked 
to surrender their personality as a foot- 
ball team, their ivy-clad psyche, as their 
coach, Mr. Carbarn Owen, would put 
it, and what are they offered in ex- 
change? What is NYU’s background in 
professional football? Just a few short 
years under Chick Meehan, that’s all. 
Even at the height of the paltry Meehan 
regime, I doubt if NYU could have 
obtained admission to the National 
Football League. She paid slave wages 
to her players, and the NFL does not 
encourage exploiters of the peon system. 


This one-sided “adoption” dodge, 
known locally as Woodward’s Folly, is 
old stuff. It was tried last year in 
Chicago, by wildcatters on the Chicago 
University campus, who petitioned for 
the “adoption” of the Chicago Bears. 
The Bears pretended not to notice. 
They, too, have their dignity and their 
traditions. 

If you scratch beneath the surface of 
these merger promotions, you will al- 
ways find college men at work, attempt- 
ing to sow the limp doctrine of the 
campus, the weak but dangerous ide- 
ology of alma mater. Woodward, for 


instance, cannot deny that he was once {: 


a member of a college, calling itself 
Amherst. The affiliation was open and 
flagrant. His name appears on its rolls, 
as the FBI well knows. He was seen to 
attend lectures and read books. He has 
been hustling for the college interests 
ever since. 


It is a shame that certain colleges 


-cafinot keep track of their football 


teams and lose them down open man- 
holes or leave them in old suits. But 
why should pro football pay the penalty 
for this carelessness? Why should a pro 
team be asked to carry a college on its 
back? 

Let the game keep itself free of 
parasites, and let it beware of confi- 
dence men. 
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higher mathematics, many elevens ran up 
some of the biggest scores of the season, 
Vanderbilt court-martialed the Praying 
Colonels of Centre 66-0; Tennessee downed 
Furman 52-7; William & Mary trounced 
George Washington 61-0; Missouri mopped 
up Iowa State 45-6; Maryland murdered 
Western Maryland 51-0; the second Air 
Force pushed the College of Idaho ’way 
beyond the hills of You Know Where with 
a 75-0 score and Fresno State College beat 
Fort Ord 80-0. 

Other important scores—East: Duke 28, 
Pittsburgh 0; Boston College 27, Wake 
Forest 0; Army 14, Harvard 0; Penn 42, 
Columbia 12; Syracuse 12, Cornell 7; 
Princeton 32, Brown 13. Midwest: Notre 
Dame 21, Illinois 14; Ohio State 20, North- 
western 6; Wisconsin 13, Purdue 0; Ne- 
braska 7, Oklahoma 0; Iowa Cadets vs, 
California Cadets canceled due to trans- 
portation difficulties. South: Alabama 14, 
Kentucky 0; Georgia Tech 21, Navy 0; 
Mississippi State 26, Florida 12; Texas 12, 
Rice 7; Baylor 6, Texas A. & M. 0. 


Tue Pros: The Washington Redskins 
retained first place in the Eastern Division 
by downing Pittsburgh 14-0, while the 
Brooklyn Dodgers beat the New York 
Giants 17-7 to move into second place. In 
the Western Division, the Chicago Bears 
tightened their hold on first by trouncing 
Philadelphia 45-14. A score in every period, 
including a 98-yard kick-off return by 
Andy Uram, enabled the Green Bay Pack- 
ers to whip Detroit 28-7. 





Lardner’s . 
Fearless Football Forecast 


WEEK END oct. $l 

Notre Dame over Navy* 
Fordham over St. Mary’s 
Michigan State over Temple 
North Carolina Pre-Flight over Syracuse 
Princeton over Harvard 
Cornell over Columbia 

y Army over Penn** 
Yale over Brown 
Boston College over Georgetown 
Georgia Tech over Duke 
Georgia over Alabama 
Tennessee over Louisiana State 

/ Vanderbilt over Tulane 
Minnesota over Northwestern 
Michigan over Illinois 

g Ohio State over Wisconsin 
Iowa Cadets over Indiana 
Towa over Purdue 
Nebraska over Kansas 
Texas over Southern Methodist 
Baylor over Texas Christian 
Texas A. & M. over Arkansas 
California over Oregon 
California Cadets over Wash. State 
U.C.L.A. over Stanford 
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| nclustry is on an eight day week 


Seven days every week industry is doing 
the greatest job of production the world 
has ever seen. 

A big part of it goes on here at Alcoa. 
In great plants, still building, like the one 
above, Alcoa Aluminum is rolling out on 
schedules that seemed fantastic only yes- 
terday. We'll be operating even more, now 
building, within a very few months. The 
185,000 planes on schedule for this year and 
next will be built. 

It takes nearly seventy thousand men 
and women to make so much aluminum so 
fast. War production means high employ- 
ment in every industry involved. 

How to convert war jobs into peace jobs 
is the problem that is absorbing the eighth 
day of thinking time of every thoughtful 
executive in business. — ~ 

Here at Alcoa we call the approach to 
this problem Imagineering. As we see it, 


OA 


there can be enough jobs for everybody 
when this thing is over, if men will let 
their imagination soar and then engineer 
it down to earth into new things to make 
. » . new products so desirable that the 
demand for them will automatically create 
new jobs. 

Our eighth day is devoted to helping 
Imagineers throughout industry use the 
potentialities of Alcoa Aluminum in better- 
ing the new products they are dreaming up. 

Everyone takes a direct part in this job- 
making crusade now by putting every 
spare dime and dollar into War Stamps 
and Bonds. Every one you buy amounts 
to that much cash set aside to use to buy 
the fascinating new products that will 
blossom after the war. Buying War Bonds 
is hoarding a job for someone, someday. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 2155 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


Genuine ® ® ® Henness 


parable coqnac which 


o the seasons testivitie 


x QUALITY 
pam RORUROR OR mi 
*& CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C9, Est. 1765 


SOLE U. S$. AGENTS: Schieflelin & Co, NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


TRAIN-SICK ai 


Nausea, dizziness, stomach 
distress may be prevented 
and relieved with the aid of 


Gonecaa 


SEASICK REMEDY 


BLADE RATIONING }} "=" — 
NO WORRY own tis ‘Z£ 














U.S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY 


U.S. ARMY MOVES 
wira HULL « COMPASSES 
DURHAM SHAVE KIT) sev + com. 


PASSES ass 

1. Ten hollow-ground, double-edge blades—over | "ection of travel for the U.S. 
twice thicker, to take many stroppings. 2}4 times motorists as the modern 
more shaving edee. means efficie: 
2. Genuine leather strop—semi-automatic, triples 
life of these already long-life ~ pence 
3. Your choice, barber type or T-type safety razor. 
Specify wanted. Both use the same famous 
Dorham Duplex blade. 
4. In serviceable case with shaving stick and comb. 

$2.50 postpaid, if drugstore can’t supply. 

Ask for Christmas mailing carton. It’s free. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 

Also makers of Enders Speed Shaver 
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MOVIES 





_ Bette’s Psyche 


As good Queen Bess of “Private Lives of 


- Elizabeth and Essex,” Bette Davis sacri- 
| ficed figure, eyebrows, and a good part of 


her hair to historic realism. In the majority 
of her screen roles she has appeared vari- 
ously as prim or frigid, neurotic or terma- 
gant—and only rarely as a thing of Holly- 
wood beauty. Currently, however, in War- 
ner Brothers’ “Now, Voyager,” Bette Davis 
goes glamorous with a vengeance. 

Not right from the opening sequence, of 
course, and not until she tossed fretfully in 
her customary bed of neuroses. Miss Davis 
is introduced as Charlotte Vale, a frus- 


_ trated, spinsterish frump of 28. Charlotte's 


domineering, Boston Back Bay mother 
(Gladys Cooper) blighted her first ro- 
mance, and after that Charlotte let her- 
self run to thick waist, slumping shoulders, 
dowdy clothes, an inferiority complex, and 
periodic lapses of tearful hysteria. 

Then a sympathetic sister-in-law (Ika 
Chase) and a famous psychiatrist (Claude 
Rains) get considerable help from the 
studio fashion designer, Orry-Kelly, and 
make-up artist, Perc Westmore, in trans- 
forming the goop into glamor girl. They 
pack her off on a sea journey with Walt 
Whitman’s injunction: “Now, voyager, sail 
thou forth to seek and find.” What the 
modern Cinderella finds is of course Prince 
Charming in the person of Paul Henreid. 

At this point “Now, Voyager” stampedes 
for the lucrative box-office returns associ- 
ated by the movie industry with a “wom- 
an’s picture.” But men also should be in- 
terested, for whether she is Cinderella, the 
timid voyager who hasn’t quite found her- 
self, or the assured ‘woman who breaks her 
mother’s tyrannical reign, Miss Davis gives 


Bette Davis changes from frump ..- 
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a performance ranking with her best. Di- 
rected by Irving Rapper, the rest of the 
cast also meet the demands of a film in 
which the Warners once more demonstrate 
they are not afraid to explore the more 
devious by-paths of the psyche. 





Facts by OWI 


To the growing list of war shorts, add 
the Office of War Information film unit’s 
new series—straightforward, timely reports 
from your government to you. In contrast 
with the emotional impact of Hollywood’s 
fictionized “America Speaks” series based 
on material supplied by the OWI (News- 
wEEK, Oct. 5), these one-reelers exemplify 
the screen’s potentialities in educating and 
informing a nation that can take its news 
straight. And release by the movie indus- 
trys War Activities Committee guaran- 
tees them an outlet of some 15,000 thea- 
ters. 

Both “Salvage” and “Manpower,” first 
on the schedule set by OWI Film Chief 
Lowell Mellett, are dramatic because what 
they have to say is vital to our safety. The 
fact that Donald Nelson doubles as a force- 
ful and persuasive commentator helps 
“Salvage” punch home the urgency of the 
nation’s need for scrap—iron, tin, rubber, 
and fats. Here is an illustration of meth- 
ods of collection and preparation; of 
essential fighting materials emerging from 
the waste of garage and barn, attic and 
kitchen; and the promise that from now 
on “our fighting men will have enough 
and on time.” 

Narrated by the photogenic Paul V. 
McNutt, “Manpower” makes no_ bones 
about the seriousness of our man shortage 
in war industries and dramatizes what is 
being done about it. Together with a work- 
ing demonstration of the voluntary system 


- to glamor girl in “Now, Voyager” 
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set up by McNutt’s War Manpower Com- 
mission, this short visits the trade schools 
that train millions of new workers against 
the day when “one out of every two ac- 
tive Americans will bein either war pro- 
duction or the armed forces.” 





Jingle Jangle’s Parent 


As one more Hollywood gesture at glori- 
fying a government service, Paramount’s 
“The Forest Rangers” has its educational 
aspects, including the news that while a 
forest fire can be a terrible thing, the 
rangers’ chief occupational hazard is dat 
ol’ debbil sex. 

Take the strange case of Fred Mac- 
Murray, a district ranger who goes on an 
emotional toot and marries Paulette God- 
dard, a wealthy visitor from the East, 
without ever realizing that Susan Hay- 
ward, an improbably attractive mill opera- 
tor, has been in love with him for lo, 
these many years. The authors thought- 
fully include a pyromaniac in the cast of 
characters, and there are a number of 
forest fires that photograph with spec- 
tacular effect in Technicolor. But what 
with Miss Hayward trying her darndest 
to expose Miss Goddard for the tender- 
foot she is, this would-be epic of the great 
outdoors resolves into an extended cat 
fight fought under Mack Sennett rules. 

The scenery is handsome in repose and 
thrilling when ignited, but “The Forest 
Rangers” is most likely to be remembered 
as the film responsible for that popular 
ditty, “Jingle Jangle Jingle” (Newsweek, 
Aug. 3), and for an artless character who, 
in the midst of inferno, cheerfully de- 
mands “What’s cookin’?” 











over more easily? 





In which case will the water 


splash more? 








EDUCATION 
For Women Only 


The vast flood of women into war work 
has brought with it an equally vast prob- 
lem in occupational measurement. To put 
the right women into the right jobs, their 
aptitudes—as opposed to their actual ex. 
perience—must be carefully tested. And 
since the language and problems in most 
mechanical tests were originally aimed at 
men, too often it has turned out that wom- 
en have been rated far lower than they 
deserved. For it had already been noted by 
employers that young women were easier 
to train for machine jobs than green men 
over 50. 

Two Columbia University lecturers, Dr. 
George K. Bennett and Richard A. Fear, 
both also members of the twenty-year-old 
Psychological Corp. which specializes in 
such tests, last week reported success with 
one that gives women a better break. It 
took into consideration that although wom- 
en’s experience may be far removed from 
mechanics, the aptitude may still be there. 
Here are some examples of the way 
the Bennett tests for men and women now 
differ: 


q For men: Which of two carts of the same 
loaded weight will tip over more easily, 
if one load is high and the other low. For 
women: Which of two vases, one that’s 
wide at the top or one that’s narrow, will 
tip over more easily? 





q For men: Which will use more current— 
two 30-watt bulbs or one 60-watter? For 
women: Which of two cups of coffee, one 
with straight sides or one with sides curv- 
ing out, will cool more rapidly? 








Which cart is more likely to tip 


over on the hillside? 





Which wheel presses harder against 


the rail? 











Women can answer these questions ... 


Acme 


... better than these 
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OWI’s New Victory 


The Office of War Information is, among 
other things, a sort of propaganda depart- 
ment store. Leaflets for United Nations 
planes to drop over conquered Europe, 
anti-Nazi booklets and handbills, jigsaw 
puzzles carrying a message from the Allies, 
even soap and shoelaces to boost Ameri- 
ca’s stock in countries where these com- 
modities are scarce—these are but a few 
of the products put out by the OWI’s Over- 
seas Operations Branch to spread the gos- 
pel of democracy. 

Last week an even more ambitious com- 
modity, under the direction of Edward 
Stanley of the OWI’s Overseas Publica- 
tions Bureau, was on its way to unoccu- 
pied Europe through State Department 
channels. It was an 80-page, slick-paper 
magazine, well printed and filled with eye- 
catching photos (fifteen pages of them in 
color), good news about the United Na- 
tions, and impressive examples of the 
might and resources of the U.S. A. 

Called Victory,* the magazine includes 
a color spread on the Marines in battle 
practice—grim, ‘square-jawed men in full 
regalia, bound to inspire neutral nations 
and to give our enemies cause to ponder. 
There are also full-page pictures of crip- 
pled Jap warships, peaceful American 
street scenes, bombed buildings in Ger- 
many. 

An article called “America” tells the 
world that as many as 25 bombers are 
flown to England each day and that a sin- 
gle factory turns out a four-engined bom- 
ber every hour. Another, signed by Vice 
President Wallace (the only by-line in the 
magazine) , describes the war as a fight 
against a Nazi slave world. Such titles as 
‘Flying Tigers Bag 552 Enemy Planes: 
Lose 15 Men” show the glowing side of 
the United Nations’ picture. But there 
are no lies. 

The first issue of Victory, in English, 
contains no advertisements. A trial issue, 
itis being shipped abroad to test distribu- 
tion channels and to achieve at least part 
of its purpose of counteracting Nazi propa- 
ganda magazines like Signal, already on 
newsstands in neutral countries. 

Future issues of Victory will also be 
printed in French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Swedish, and perhaps Arabic, and will con- 
tain advertising to make it look more like 
& Magazine than a propaganda extrava- 
ganza. It will be issued every other month, 
and printing 540,000 copies will cost $144,- 
000. The Spanish edition is intended for 
Spain alone, since South America already 
is getting En Guardia, a similar publica- 
tion sponsored by Nelson Rockefeller’s 








*Not to be confused with the weekly journal 
same name issued by the Domestic News 

of OWI to keep 70,000 American busi- 
gn and others posted on war agency or- 








T THE hard-bitten men in the Army’s 
Corps of Engineers, crossing a river 
is just another part of the day’s work 
—a military problem to be licked in 
a hurry. 


Keen-eyed officers choose a place 
for the crossing and give their brisk 
orders. Then the “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors go into action. Armed with 
steel bulldozers, they attack the high 
banks, shouldering tons of earth and 
rock out of the way, steadily deepen- 
ing the cut. Finally trucks rumble up 
with pontoons and drive to the water’s 
edge on the road already roughed 
out for them. 


With perfect teamwork the men 
swing pontoons, stringers and floor- 
ing into place. And in a few short 
hours they’ve thrown together a sturdy 
bridge. 

America is proud of the fighting 
Engineers! “Caterpillar” is proud 
that its products are helping the Engi- 
neers overcome obstacles in record 


to cross 





time on battlefronts around the 
world, “Caterpillar” is also proud 
that it was invited to form the first 
Heavy Shop Company for the U. S. 
Engineers, 

On the home front thousands of 
“Caterpillar” machines are working 
harder than ever to replace lost man- 
power and to speed war production. 
“Caterpillar” dealers everywhere are 
pledged to “keep ’em rolling.” They'll 
see to it that “Caterpillar” machines 
— Tractors, Road Machinery, En- 
gines and Electric Sets — stay on the 
job and deliver all the long life and 
rugged. performance that are built 
into them. 
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Our most effective selling 
argument is your experience 
with Taft service. You'll be 
sold once you've enjoyed 
the comfort of this modern 
hotel. You can Tarry at 
The Taft economically, too! 


FROM $2.50 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


inion: NEW YORK 
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CTUAL use proves that WEB- 
STER’S COLLEGIATE de- 
fines all the most commonly used * 
words —IS the BEST. 1,300 
pages; 110,000 entries; 1,800 
pictures. $3.50 to $8.75, depend- 
ing on bindings. Buy of your 
Gealer or direct from publishers, 
Mail coupon for FREE Quiz and 
Picture Game. G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 160 Federal St., 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 


, ey 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 160 Federal St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me FREE Quiz and Picture Game, 
also full information about Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary, Fifth Edition. 


Name. 





Address 
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Office of Inter-American Affairs. Victory 
will cost 10 cents—exactly half the pro- 
duction cost per copy. 

Americans will never see Victory, since 
it won’t be available in this country, but if 
the magazine fulfills its purpose, the ef- 
fects should suffice without a look at the 
cause. 





Darnton of The Times 


“He was the all-American rewrite man,” 
said Raymond Daniell of the New York 
Times. 

“He left an editor’s desk to do general 
reporting because he had an intense curi- 
osity to study people and events at first 
hand,” said The Times itself in an editorial. 

“He served with gallant devotion at the 
front, and fulfilled with distinction the 
important demands of his high office. The 
Army mourns him,” said General Mac- 
Arthur in a communiqué last week. 

“He” was Byron Darnton, 44-year-old 
war correspondent for the New York 
Times, who died in an accident (details 
censored) on Oct. 18 in an advanced oc- 
cupational area of New Guinea. 

Darnton was the type of reporter who 
always turned up where things were hottest. 
His friends like to tell about the time a 
newly arrived photographer wanted to 
photograph a Port Moresby airdrome the 
Japs had been bombing with clocklike 
regularity. All the reporters had shunned 
the spot for weeks, but Darnton took the 
greenhorn in tow. They arrived simul- 
taneously with a squadron of Jap bombers, 
whose bombs hit as if aimed for the pair. 
The camera in the photographer’s hands 
was smashed, his tin hat torn by flying 
metal. Darnton, without a tin hat because 
he disliked them, was unscratched. When 
it was all over, he turned to the quaking 
cameraman. “Quite an introduction for a 
man who’s only been here four hours,” was 
his sole unruffled comment. 

Even when Darnton was in the thick of 
things, his dispatches always were flavored 
with a humor that took the curse from the 
grimness of his news. Though insects were 
maddening he made them good copy, 
cabling that New Guinea mosquitoes were 
so big a mechanic told him: “I put 40 
gallons of gas in one the other day before 
I realized it wasn’t an Airacobra.” 

Laughter, grit, personality, the ability to 
get a story if one was to be had—these 
were the qualities newsmen had admired 
in Barney Darnton ever since he began 
his newspaper career as a correspondent 
for The Port Huron (Mich.) Herald in 
1922. Later he worked on four other news- 
papers and the Associated Press and final- 
ly joined The New York Times in 1934. 
He established its popular Review of the 
Week section and did pioneer work on the 
paper’s radio news broadcasts. All this 
between spurts as a roving reporter for 
The Times. At the start of the war, Darn- 
ton requested a job as foreign correspond- 





Acme 


Darnton: Killed in the line of duty 


ent—and got one last February when he 
was assigned to Australia. 

Once with the Army, he pitched in and 
became one of the boys—a soldier among 
soldiers. He was one of the few newsmen 
to stay in Port Moresby all the time the 
Japs were pounding before and after the 
Coral Sea battle. Oct. 16 he messaged The 
Times saying that he did not expect to re- 
port for some time, as he was leaving “with 
a full kit” to cover field operations. It was 
his last message. 

Oct. 21, in a quiet tropical valley near 
Port Moresby, six correspondents carried 
Byron Darnton’s flag-draped coffin to its 
final resting place. A cordon of Allied fight- 
ing planes zoomed low over the treetops, 
dipping their wings in salute to the man 
whose death, in the words of his own em- 
ployers, leaves “the newspaper poorer ... 
journalism poorer.” 


¥ Typical of Byron Darnton are these 
quotations condensed from his last news 
dispatch: - 


“SOMEWHERE IN New Gutnea, Oct. 7— 
If the flies will please get off my arms and 
out of my mouth and eyes, I will write a 
little article comparing the job of war cor- 
respondent in this war and in the last one. 
In the last war I was not a correspondent, 
but I saw some in France. It was near the 
Ourcq River. Company B was lying in the 
shelter of a low ridge. Members of Com- 
pany B were somewhat  battle-shocked, 
very hungry, and very dirty. These war 
correspondents came along looking very 
clean and well fed and asking a lot of 
questions. You disliked them. 

“One difference between war corte- 
spondents in the last war and this war 1s 
that this time I don’t dislike correspond- 
ents. I hope the soldiers don’t. 

“In this war everything comes back to 
the question of transport. Transport can 
roughly be defined as a ride. Men who 
wrote the news of the last war have told 
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me that GHQ placed a limousine at the 
disposal of each correspondent. That is no 
longer being done. The Americans [here] 
used to have a jeep, but in an emergency 
several weeks ago they lent it to the 
Australian Army, which still has it. That 
is known as scrounging. 

“For correspondents the last war was 
beautifully compact. From Paris to the 
front was only a short automobile ride. 
But you can’t commute to this war. Port 
Moresby and Darwin are about 1,200 miles 
apart and the Air Force is not placing a 
bomber at the disposal of each corre- 
spondent. You have to catch your rides 
as you can.” 


Sa 


—— 








RELIGION 


Service Sweethearts 


When the war reached into Muscatine, 
Iowa, and began snatching draftees from 
the farms and button factories that are the 
chief industry in the Missouri River town 
of 17,000, the Rev. Judson T. Perkins 
was among the first to worry about the 
fretful, unhappy young women the service- 
men had left -behind. Sensitive to loneli- 
ness because of his own wife’s recent death, 
the 57-year-old, stocky ex-missionary to 
India thought the girls might like some 
sort of social activity. He was right: with- 
in the three small parishes of his 500- 
member Musserville Methodist Church, 
he found nine servicemen’s wives and 
fiancées whom he banded together last 
spring in the Service Sweethearts Club. 

At the end of its first six months last 
week, the club proudly reviewed its record. 
It had grown to twenty members aged 16 
to 25 (including women from other 
churches), eight of whom had become 
furlough brides. Its fortnightly meetings 
at the Musserville church’s parish house 
kept the girls busy and happy exchanging 
news from the camps, knitting for the 
armed forces, practicing first aid, planning 
community projects, and generally raising 
one another’s morale. Only two of its 
members had ceased to be Service Sweet- 
hearts by becoming interested in civilians; 
afew had dropped out upon leaving town. 

The best anniversary news for the little 
band was the prospect of being copied na- 
tionally. As the first such church-spon- 
sored group, Service Sweethearts already 
has the endorsement of the presiding 
bishop of the Iowa-Des Moines Methodist 
conference. The Christian Advocate, na- 
tional Methodist publication, is pressing 
for adoption of the idea elsewhere. For 
those who doubt the club’s value, Presi- 
dent Betty Tiedemann Holzhauer, one of 
the eight brides, has a quick answer: “It’s 

wonderful. If a girl is worried where 
her husband or boy friend may be or 
what the future holds in store, there are 
Plenty of true pals on hand to cheer her 





- Up and help her over the worry spell.” 





What they sé... ’ a 
they GET /” 


ILMO motion picture equipment has gone to war! It’s on the front 
lines—and behind the lines! In re-enacting actual battles, it 
provides the key to better weapons and wiser tactics .. . in training 
men for war jobs—teaching them “‘visually”—it trains them better 
—faster ... because what they see in action on the screen, they get. 
Bell & Howell craftsmanship made “what you see—you get” an 
honest slogan in peacetime . . . now, in time of war, that same pre- 
cision craftsmanship is proving priceless. 
America is out to win—and Bell & 
Howell motion picture equipment and 
sighting devices are vital Victory weap- 
ons— vital, because what our fighting 
men see—they get! 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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A FUNK & WAGNALLS DICTIONARY 


AND THE largest 
abridged 
dictionary 
petits 


WINT 


30,000 words more than 
any other priced at $3.50 


Big enough for 140,000 terms—but 
not too big for quick, convenient 
handling. Always up to date. 1940 — 
census figures. 1343 pages, 2500 
illustrations. $3.50 (unindexed) to 
$7.50, in various bindings. 
Wherever books are sold, or 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.,354 4th Ave.,N.Y. 
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To the king’s taste... and 
Jim’s, too Greak Weslo 
DINNER FOR EIGHT 
According to Jim, all of WINE ASSORTMENT 
- dinners are “fit for 
ing.” And confiden- 
tially that’s the way I 
planned them ... with 
the help of Great West- 
ern Dinner for Eight 
Wine Assortments and 
the new Great Western 
Recipe Book. Together 
the . abe sure-fire, 
husband-pleasing meals. 


Send for free “Dinner for Eight" Recipe Book 
) 
ae, Vile M7. Mt lp 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO 
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RADIO 


Blow-by-Blow War Report 


For radio’s first successful experiment 
with a new medium of war reporting—the 
next best thing to on-the-spot broadcast- 
ing from the, battlefronts—credit went this 
week to Dave Driscoll of WOR’s War 
Services division. The round and ruddy- 
faced Driscoll, usually a specialist ‘in such 
stunts as planting a groundhog on the 
pavements of Times Square to describe its 





Fortresses and a Navy blimp . . . Our ship 
has gone into action. She is going full 
speed and our guns are being loaded and 
the depth-charge racks are manned, ready 
to make an attack, I believe. I am remote 
from the bridge, staying away from where 
I will be in the way .. . Just a moment, 
I see something on the surface .. . I am 
wondering whether or not that boat that 
I see is a submarine or patrol boat.” 


q Alongside the sinking tanker R. P. 
Resor: “I can see a great spurt of flame 





Driscoll adapted eyewitness broadcasts for reporting the war at sea 


reactions on Groundhog Day, staged his 
trail-blazing show for half an hour Sunday 
over WOR-Mutual. The innovation: Dris- 
coll’s own running description of the At- 
lantic Coast submarine patrol in action, 
recorded eight months ago whilc he stood 
on the decks of Navy patrol craft. 

It was last February that the Navy 
accredited him to one of the patrol boats, 
a 240-foot converted yacht. With him he 
took an engineer and recording apparatus. 
His boat dashed frantically from one dis- 
aster to another, unable to keep up with 
the sinkings. On one day, fully 21 general 
quarters summoned ie crew to battle 
stations. After a week of work, the 33- 
year-old Minnesotan submitted his record- 
ings to the Navy for censorship—a process 
which the Navy, worried over rapid-fire 
sinkings, held up for more than three 
months, 

In his broadcast Sunday, Driscoll 
summed up his impressions and dubbed in 
some of the nerve-tingling recordings ap- 
proved by the Navy. Excerpts: 


@ Over the graveyard of the torpedoed 
destroyer Jacob Jones: “Upon our arrival 
we discovered two large oil slicks . . . Over- 
head are three United States Army Flying 


. . . The stern is enveloped in a big cloud 
of smoke . . . We are now over on the 
windward side ‘of this tanker around in 
the heavy smoke . . . and if my voice 
sounds muffled it is because I am working 
very close to this microphone as the wind 
is whipping across this deck . . . Now the 
bow does seem to be slipping under. It 
is. There she goes. There goes the tanker 
. .. Slipping beneath the waves, the flames 
dying away from the big mass and licking 
over the surface of the water.” 

Because of the slow machinery of cen- 
sorship, Driscoll’s reports had obviously 
lost some of their news flavor. But they 
did demonstrate one truth for broadcast- 
ers: although the armed services obviously 
can’t permit battle newscasts as unin- 
hibited as football announcing, they could 
arrange for a new kind of coverage, with 
the drama and spontaneity that only on- 
the-spot reporting affords. 


Asy Eaces 


Jane Ace is the modern Mrs. Malaprop. 
She likes to use words of one cylinder— 
the more the merrily. She believes time 
wounds all heels, that New Year’s resolu- 
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p tions go in one year and out the other, and 
L that Congress is still m- season. But she 
d keeps her house spic and spat and that’s 
y one of the reasons she keeps her husband. 
e Without Goodman Ace, zaney Janey 
e would be lost in one swell foop. For her in- 
" dulgent spouse, a 43-year-old bespectacled 
n exnewspaperman, has been writing, di- 
t recting, and co-starring in their fifteen- 
minute network radio program, Easy Aces, 
formore than twelve years. 

It all began in Kansas City, Mo., back 
e in 1928. Drama critic for The Journal- 
Post, Ace that year (1) married his school- 
girl flame and (2) broke into radio as a 
local Hollywood gossiper and Sunday 
comic-strip reader at $10 a show. One 
night the talent failed to show up for the 
program that followed his. To fill in, Ace 
and Jane ad libbed for a quarter hour, 
haggling over their recent bridge hands. 
A rush of fan mail soon brought them 
back on the air as a permanent team, 
“radio’s laugh novelty.” 

In 1931, the couple got a thirteen-week 
CBS network tryout in Chicago at $500 
a week. The series ended with an appeal 
for listener reaction; 102,000 letters flooded 
in and the two have been sitting on Pretty 
Street ever since. 

This week the Aces, who have been’a 
regular Blue network feature from New 
York for the last eight years, shifted back 
to CBS. Still sponsored by Anacin, they 
will broadcast over 48 stations on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday nights (7:30- 
7:45 EWT) . 

As a radio institution, Easy Aces hinges 
on four characters—the Aces, Marge 
(Mary Hunter), with whom Jane is in- 
suflerable friends, and the really insuffer- 
e able Mrs. Benton (Peggy Allenby), who 
wi usually is the fly in the oatmeal. The pro- 
gram’s bridge continuity went out with 
auction, and it now sticks to exaggera- 
ng tions on typical suburban life. Actually 
nd fq the Aces put up at a Park Avenue apart- 
he jg ment which suits their $3,500 weekly in- 
It come. With them is Blackie, a West High- 
er (and White which they purchased recently 
fom Mrs. John G. Winant, wife of the 








rn ambassador to Great Britain, after falling 
in love with it at first slight. 

e: Ace bats out his scripts in the morning, 

by about a week ahead of time. Jamming a 


cigar between his teeth, he hunts and 
st- peeks his way, without erasures or re- 
visions. He calls his best efforts “one- 
cigar scripts”; these are the ones that take 
id @° little more than an hour and hit the 
th nail right on the thumb. Up to last week, 
Ace had written 1,209 shows—more than 








* 2,900,000 words. “Jane’s no help,” he says. 
sits around and combs her hair, lies 

under a sun lamp, or goes shopping.” 
At the studio an hour before air time, 
the Aces read through the script only once; 
pe die believes more rehearsals kill the 
~ spontaneity. They never have mike fright 
7 they broadcast around a battered 


card table with a built-in, concealed mi- 
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crophone, which Ace got NBC to build 
in their early Chicago days. 

For curious Easy Aces fans, here’s a 
hangnail description of Jane: $7, 5 foot 2, 
110 pounds, hazel eyes, blond hair, and 
generally well-broomed. -Is she as addle- 
pated as she acts? Not by a bomb sight. 
But Jane wouldn’t answer that question, 
herself, last week. She didn’t want to 
monotonize the conversation. 








THEATER 


Damask Comedy 


Admittedly, in “The Damask Cheek,” 
John van Druten and Lloyd Morris have 
concerned themselves with a tenuous plot, 
and one that has no bearing on ships and 
shoes and second fronts. Yet in the present 
state of our theater, this highly literate 
comedy of manners calls for cheers and 
gratitude. 

The manners are those of New York 
circa 1909. The comedy centers on Rhoda 
Meldrum, a plain, though wealthy, English 
girl whose visit to a New York aunt is 
considered a rather desperate last try for 
an eligible husband—and particularly her 
cousin Jimmy, whom she has wanted all 
along. Like Viola in “Twelfth Night,” 
Rhoda “never told her love, but let con- 
cealment, like a worm i’ the bud, feed on 
her damask cheek.” It takes a bit of leger- 
demain on the authors’ part to make the 
very considerably obtuse Jimmy get the 
idea, but you knew he was going to any- 
way, so there wasn’t much point in de- 
laying the revelation. 

Fortunately, plot is of secondary im- 
portance in “The Damask Cheek.” The 
authors, with van Druten doubling as di- 
rector, know their people and the era, and 
Dwight Deere Wiman has provided a fit- 
ting production and cast. Given her first 
comedy role, the English actress Flora Rob- 
son plays Rhoda with a glowing wisdom 
and warmth; Margaret Douglass is equally 
effective as a bewildered New York 
dowager; and Myron McCormick as Jim- 
my, and Joan Tetzel, Celeste Holm, Zach- 
ary Scott, and Peter Fernandez in sup- 
porting roles are just what the authors 
might have ordered. 








Three Reversions to the Past 
Because theater business is booming 
but playwrights are scarce, Broadway ap- 
pears slated.for an unprecedented num- 
ber of revivals. Managed with taste and 
sense, this reversion to the past could be 
rewarding to both audience and box office. 
However, of the three revivals presented 
last week, only one—‘Native Son”—was 
worth the trouble. 
When it reached Broadway a little more 
than a year and a half ago, the Paul 
Green-Richard Wright drama of a Negro 


boy’s foredoomed rebellion against a white 
man’s world was regarded as one of the 
theater’s- most impressive exhibits in a 


number of years. With the ex-pugilist - 
Canada Lee repeating his forceful charac- 


terization of Bigger Thomas, the return 
engagement automatically takes its place 
as one of the new season’s outstanding 
contributions. 


{ Ronald T. Hammond offers John Drink- 
water’s “Bird in Hand” as the first in “a 
series of established Broadway plays.” 
This ambling, amiable comedy about a 
class-conscious Gloucestershire innkeepér 
who takes violent exception to his daugh- 
ter’s marrying above her station, was im- 
ported from England in 1929 for a sur- 
prising run of 500 performances. But in 
1942, although such knowing players as 
Nicholas Joy, Romney Brent, Viola 
Roache, Harry Irvine, and Harry Sothern 
labor diligently to disguise the fact, “Bird 
in Hand” has aged half a century in the 
last thirteen years. 


{ The mystery of the week is why Georges 
D. Gersene spent good money to resurrect 
a 1904 musical comedy called “The Time, 
the Place, and the Girl.” Despite “revi- 
sion” intended to bring it up to date, this 
ancient whimsy about the addled inmates 
of a sanitarium for the bibulous is exactly 
as old and tired as it has a right to be. 
Even the occasional appearance on stage 
of Joe E. Howard—78-year-old’ song- 
writer, actor, and co-author of the original 
book—fails to evoke more than the faint- 
est whiff of nostalgia. 


MUSIC 


Home-Grown Virtuoso 


Carroll Glenn is only 22 and virtually 
unknown as a “name” violinist. Yet the 40 
dates on her third concert season—of which 
she has just finished her first fortnight— 
include sixteen performances with the 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Baltimore, Na. 
tional, Cleveland, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago Symphonies. That is a sched. 
ule of which a Heifetz or a Menuhin might 
be proud. For a young artist it’s sensation. 
al; for a woman it’s phenomenal. 

Two years ago some of the biggest man. 
agers in the field were telling Miss Glem 
that they didn’t care if she was young, 
pretty, and spoke with a provocative South 
Carolina drawl. Nor did they care that, as 
a finished violin student, she had been the 
only artist ever to win all four important 
competitions for young performers—the 
Naumburg,; Town Hall, National Federa. 
tion of Music Clubs, and Schubert Memo. 
rial. They still insisted lady violinists wer 
a drug on the market. 

Despite this, Miss Glenn wangled for 
herself an audition with the late Frederick 
Stock, the Chicago Symphony’s grand ol 
master (see page 6). He signed her for 
three appearances, then for three more this 
year. Since conductors know each other's 
enthusiasms are based on real talent and 
musicianship, rather than managerial pro- 
motion, it was not long before other sym- 
phonies followed the Chicago’s lead. Thus, 
today, along with William Kapell, the bri- 










































With 40 dates, Carroll Glenn should be a success 
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liant 20-year-old pianist, Miss Glenn is be- 
ing watched as one of the two most im- 
portant young professionals out to prove 
themselves this year. 

What Miss Glenn has achieved she has 
ally gotten right here in America by means 
© 40 open to any other youngster of equal 
7 promise. The technique she learned from 
t— Edouard Dethier, a Belgian teaching at the 


the Juilliard school in New York, is in the 
Ne Franco-Belgian tradition of Ysaye and 
42) Kreisler. So expertly does she conform to 





that style that Dimitri Mitropoulos could 
hardly believe she had never even been to 
Europe. 

To talent and training Miss Glenn has 
added five to seven hours a day of practice 
—and she hates practicing as much now 
as she did eleven years ago when she was 

ing here and there in South Caro- 
lina as a child prodigy in a ruffled pink 
dress. By this constant hard work she has 
overcome what critics used to call her 
greatest faults—unrestrained intensity and 
emotionalism. Now they talk about her 
“profound sincerity and musical inspira- 
tion” and say that “her tone has a rich- 
ness and breadth that few masculine vio- 
inists attain.” 

Between concerts and practice Miss 
Glenn manages to lead a normal girl’s life 
—but not without drawbacks. Horseback 
riding and tennis make for stiff wrists. 
Unmusical young men can’t understand 
why a pretty girl wants to lock herself up 
with a violin for five hours of the 24. But 
at least she will never have dishpan hands. 
Dishwashing makes fingertips too soft to 
play the violin. 































RECORD WEEK 


‘Snostakovicn: Sympuony No. 5. Ar- 
tur Rodzinski and the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. Columbia. Five 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $5.50. Despite the more recent and 
much-discussed Seventh, the composer’s 
Rifth Symphony is still preferred by many 
‘@itics and musicians. A stirring perform- 
, Mice, though with a slight letdown in the 
“last movement. 





















-Griec: Peer Gynt Suite No. 2. Fabien 
pitsky and the Indianapolis Symphony. 
tor. Two 12-inch records in album, 
50. This is not the “Peer Gynt” with 
hitra’s Dance” and “In the Hall of the 
ntain King”—that’s No. 1. This is 
known and rightly so, but it’s good 
ugh to get a modern version into the 
bnographic repertory. 








































AOUSSORGSKY-STOKOWSKI: Boris Go- 
bNorF. Leopold Stokowski and the All- 
rican Orchestra. Columbia. Three 12- 
records in album, $3.50. Another of 
t Stokowski “symphonic syntheses”— 
ed on the Moussorgsky original rather 
F Mian the Rimsky-Korsakoff rewrite. Lush, 

=" and typically Stokowskian in 













The Eagle 
Strikes 


The American Eagle, when aroused, is a sudden whirl 


of fury as it strikes with killer claws. 


_ The American people and their government are 

fully, fiercely aroused today. They are fighting this 
toughest of all wars with every nerve and sinew . . « 
ready to wreak destruction on the enemy. 


The Army Air Transport Command, The Naval Air 
Transport Service, and The United States Maritime 
Commission have organized and are directing the 
most gigantic transportation job in world history. 
Due to their combined efforts, the greatest fleets of 
aircraft and ocean-going vessels ever assembled are 
now operating to all corners of the globe —on a 


scale that defies imagination. 


American Export Airlines and American Export 
Lines, with giant four-engined flying boats and new 
fast cargo ships, are doing their bit in this gigantic 


transportation effort. 


American 
Export 22. 





25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


















The propeller that 
takes big bites 


Modern bombers carry out their assign- 
ilots wear 


Before our fighting lanes could operate 


at such altitudes, “ -change” propellers 
had to be developed. a sa 
blades are adjusted for maximum “‘pull’”’ at 
field level. Six miles or so higher up these 
blades must take bi “bites” of om fo air 
there is to make up for the lack of it. Small 
Bodine electric motors are used to change 
the pitch of these propellers. 


you are 
a nate use, gers not let Bodine engineers 

elp re by ores Thee exactly the right 
motor for your These precision 
motors have been helping industry for over 
35 years. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St,, Chicago, ML. 
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The Mars and the Future 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Batrnsone — Airplane manu- 
facturers have something that is a cool, 
bracing tonic to the spirit. Perhaps that 
is because they are mostly men who 
launched their careers in a great ad- 
venture. They have lived their lives in 
no puny pursuit of security. After risk- 
ing their necks in primitive machines, 
they risked their money in making 
better ones. With every success they 
doubled their stakes by risking their 
reputations on new designs and models. 
They risked their reputation for good 
judgment by telling us this would be 
a new kind of war. And always, like 
magnificent cats, they landed on their 
feet. 

That is why I sit up and take notice 
when these men talk about the future. 
They have won all the fights so far, 
and the wise man doesn’t bet against 
a champion. He can win occasionally 
by so betting, but he will lose a lot 
before he wins. 

Take Glenn Martin here in -Balti- 
more, for example. In 1909, in a small 
abandoned church in Santa Ana, Calif., 
Martin built his first plane and taught 
himself to fly it. He had built gliders 
before that, and still earlier, ingenious 
kites. He flew his own machines and 
became one of that great group of fliers 
who put new life into county fairs. He 
flew the first air mail in 1912. He tossed 
the first bombs from an airplane in 
1913 and made the first over-ocean flight 
—to Catalina and return. The money 
he made by risking his life he ventured 
in the manufacture of planes for an 
incredulous public. In 1913 he built the 
Army’s first training and bombing 
plane. From that beginning he de- 
veloped an association with the armed 
services that has continued to this 
day. The record of that association is 
a distinguished one. 

In 1914, within a week after the war 
broke out, he said: “The airplane will 
practically decide the war in Europe. 
Veritable flying death will smash armies, 
wreck mammoth battleships, and bring 
the whole world to a vivid realization 
of the awful possibilities of a few men 
and a few swift aerial demons . . . The 
generals who realize this quickest and 
fight first with the flying death, will 
win.” With good humor he now admits 
that he was one war too soon. But as 
this war unfolds, his vision is justified. 


Today as we rest our confidence in 
our great present production, Martin 
and other manufacturers are raising our 
sights. The future is beginning to get 
clearer. While croakers are asking what 
will happen to our production ma- 
chinery after the war, and academic 
postwar planners are readying the 
rakes and shovels for the unemployed, 
practical men with real vision are 
telling us how we can avoid the chaos 
of unemployment. If we will listen to 
the right people, we can escape that 
chaos. 

Martin is building big planes for the 
United Nations. There is the B-26 
bomber, of which the OWI said last 
week: “No nation but the United 
States, so far as is known, has so 
efficient a plane in its class.” The 
Martin company is also building the 
Baltimore, a stand-by with the RAF. 
And it is building a long-range flying 
boat, the Mariner. 

The Martin lights are shining far 
down the road ahead. The giant Mars 
is a promise of what the future holds, 
although it may well be a factor in 
the war also. The Mars is an outgrowth 
of the big Clippers that Martin built 
for over-ocean travel. It weighs 140,000 
pounds, and has a wingspread of 200 
feet. It is capable of a nonstop flight 
to Europe and back. It has been flying 
since early summer and is still in process 
of experimentation. 

Beyond the Mars, the Martin plans 
call for a flying boat of 250,000 pounds, 
able to carry 100 passengers to London 
in thirteen hours. Mr. Martin believes 
in the future of such flying boats for 
cargoes, for passengers and for war. It 
is unnecessary to quibble now over land- 
planes versus seaplanes. Both, it would 
seem, have their place in the immediate 
and distant future. 


These plane makers have seized 
gravitation, tamed it and trained it for 
useful domestic service. The Greeks told 
of the giant Anteus who got strength 
from the earth by touching it. These 
men get power from Mother Earth by 
rising above her. Gravitation propels 
their bombs, gives them maneuver- 
ability and multiplies the striking power 
of their arms. They are saving freedom 
in the war and they are opening vistas 
for a brilliant future. 
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Somewhere high above a frenzied 
field of battle is the rhythmic roar of 
open throttles—the muffled sound 
of guns and cannon. Like miniature 
models, in a distant sky, a squadron 
of Army P-39 Airacobra pursuits 
piloted by American Youth battles 


it out against the enemy. 


These are the battles for which we 
build. Battles that are our inspiration 


- to make every Airacobra we build 


one of the world’s most deadly sin- 
gle-engine fighters. We keenly feel 
the responsibility that rests upon us. 


The success of our Army Air Force 
ots and every man in our fighting 


_‘ervices depends upon mastery of 


the «ir. We at Bell Aircraft are serv- 


ing these men with every. ounce of 








ingenuity and skill 
at our command. 
They are entitled _ 
to our greatest -~ 
efforts. They = 


th, 
the men for we work. 


Among t illions of boys now 
serving in the fighting forces of our 
country you may 
have a son. It is our 
duty to serve and 
protect him. We are 
doing it by provid- 
ing the mightiest 
weapon we know 


how to build. We 


are proud to have 





Boss 












Awarding Wings to Army Air Cadets 


proud to keep him as our boss. 
For tomorrow, when victory is 
won these men and boys now 
in service will return to their places 
in industry and commerce: We look 
forward to serving them with the 
planes of peace in a new world of 
advanced aviation. © Bell Aircraft 
Corporation, Buffalo, New York. 
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